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FICTION 

Two  names  will  always  be  associated  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  history  of  the  Victorian  Age,  those  of  Thack¬ 
eray  and  Dickens.  The  biography  of  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Part  Fourteen,  page  130,  but  of 
the  former  little  has  as  yet  been  said. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  born 

William  . 

m.  in  Calcutta,  India,  but  was  sent  to  Eng- 

Thackeray  ,  ,  „  ,  & 

land  for  his  education.  He  studied  at 
the  Charter  House  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  but  a  year.  He  was 
a  friend  and  good-natured  rival  of  Dickens,  to 
whom  he  formed  a  marked  contrast  in  the  character 
and  manner  of  his  work.  Dickens  attained  his 
popularity  much  earlier  and  will  always  be  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  readers. 
Both  were  satirical  humorists,  but  they  drew  their 
material  from  different  sources  and  treated  it  in  a 
different  manner.  Dickens  sought  his  characters 
among  the  poorer  and  lower  classes  while  Thack¬ 
eray  found  his  among  the  titled  and  well-to-do. 
Dickens  was  positive,  direct  and  masterful ;  Thack¬ 
eray  was  vacillating  and  lacked  energy  and  indus¬ 
try,  was  rather  timid  and  retiring.  The  former 
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delighted  in  the  good  and  noble  among  his  char¬ 
acters  and  drew  their  portraits  with  a  loving  hand. 
Though  Thackeray  was  equally  appreciative  of 
the  good,  he  thought  there  was  little  of  it  in  the 
world  and  taught  his  lesson  by  satirizing  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  villainy  he  saw.  Both  were  natural 
reformers  but  they  worked  in  altogether  different 
ways. 

V jmty  Fair  was  Thackeray’s  first  success  and 
by  most  critics  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  It 
was  a  novel  on  a  new  plan  and  appeared  first  in 
monthly  parts.  It  was  not  long  in  gaining  popu¬ 
lar  approval  and  by  the  time  its  last  number 
appeared  its  author  had  established  himself  in  the 
public  mind.  Vanity  Fair  is  the  world  of  society 
with  all  its  petty  foibles,  its  greed  for  wealth  and 
its  mean  truckling  to  titles  and  position.  Becky 
Sharp  is  the  chief  character,  a  wonderful  compound 
of  shrewdness  and  lack  of  principle.  She  is  a 
gay,  pleasing  and  beautiful  woman  who  intrigues 
shamelessly  but  with  great  tact  and  skill  for 
wealth  and  position. 

Many  of  Thackeray’s  characters,  developed  as 
they  are  in  the  slow  process  of  their  action  in  the 
story,  have  become  living  beings  to  a  host  of 
readers.  Becky  Sharp  is  no  more  skillfully  drawn 
than  is  the  courtly  Colonel  Newcome,  for  whose 
existence  we  shall  always  be  indebted  to  The  New- 
comes,  written  about  seven  years  after  Vanity  Fair. 
From  the  moment  when  we  first  see  the  old  Colonel, 
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with  his  sprightly  Tom,  to  the  end  when  he  answers 
“Adsum”  at  the  last  great  roll-call,  his  simple- 
hearted  goodness  makes  us  love  and  venerate  him. 
Perhaps  superior  to  The  Newcomes  is  Henry  Es¬ 
mond,  a  long  and  powerful  historical  novel  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  which  introduces  several  of 
the  literary  characters  of  that  brilliant  age.  The 
Newcomes  is  in  a  sense  a  sequel  to  Pendennis ,  which 
it  surpasses  in  interest  and  excellence,  and  the 
Virginians  is  a  rather  weakly  constructed  and 
uninteresting  sequel  to  Henry  Esmond. 

Thackeray’s  life  was  not  an  adventurous  one 
but  he  was  subjected  to  his  share  of  trials  and  bore 
them  unflinchingly.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career 
he  had  a  comfortable  fortune  and  an  assured  in¬ 
come  which  he  speedily  lost  in  speculation  and 
unfortunate  business  ventures.  When  he  faced 
the  necessity  of  earning  his  own  livelihood  he  did  it 
bravely  and  went  to  the  continent  to  study  art. 
He  did  not  accomplish  anything  notable  in  this 
line  but  he  did  acquire  a  considerable  skill  which 
he  used  many  times  for  the  amusement  and  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  friends  and  in  the  illustration  of 
some  of  his  own  writings.  This  was  no  more  his 
vocation  than  was  the  law,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
some  time. 

He  was  married  in  1837  but  after  a  very  few 
years  of  happy  domestic  life,  his  wife  lost  her 
reason  and  was  sent  to  a  private  asylum.  At  this 
time,  grief-stricken  at  the  loss  of  wife  and 
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home,  he  was  writing  for  Punch ,  the  British 
humorous  paper,  the  drollest  and  most  laughable 
sketches.  He  died  in  1863  after  rather  a  sad  life 
for  one  who  had  given  the  world  so  much  of 
pleasure. 

Of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature,  he  was  also 
religious,  and  faithful  to  the  creeds  of  his  youth. 
The  evil  he  saw  in  the  world  did  not  seem  to  alfect 
his  sunny  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
righteousness.  His  serene  spirit  reflects  itself  in 
his  writings  and  although  he  is  at  times  bitterly 
satirical,  yet  he  rails  against  those  follies  of  man¬ 
kind  that  grow  from  personal  weakness  and  might 
be  remedied.  He  does  not  satirize  the  irremedi¬ 
able.  His  style  is  graceful,  clear  and  vigorous, 
going  back  for  its  model  to  the  days  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  Halleck  says  :  “Thackeray  writes  as 
a  cultured,  ideal,  old  gentleman  may  be  imagined 
to  talk  to  the  young  people,  while  he  sits  in  his 
comfortable  armchair  in  a  corner  by  the  fireplace. 
The  charm  of  freshness,  quaintness,  and  colloquial 
familiarity  is  seldom  absent  from  the  delightfully 
natural  pages  of  Thackeray. ” 

As  an  example  of  his  sharp  criticism  and  hu¬ 
morous  way  of  reaching  his  point  the  following 
may  be  taken:  “The  profession  of  letters  was 
ruined  by  that  libel  of  the  Dunciad.  If  authors 
were  wretched  and  poor  before,  if  some  of  them 
lived  in  hay  lofts,  of  which  their  landladies  kept 
the  ladders,  at  least  nobody  came  to  disturb  them 
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in  their  straw ;  if  three  of  them  had  but  one  coat 
between  them,  the  two  remained  invisible  in  the 
garret,  the  third,  at  any  rate,  appeared  decently 
at  the  coffee  house  and  paid  his  two  pence  like  a 
gentleman.  It  was  Pope  that  dragged  into  light 
all  this  poverty  and  meanness,  and  held  up  those 
wretched  shifts  and  rags  to  public  ridicule.  It 
was  Pope  that  made  generations  of  the  reading 
world  (delighted  with  the  mischief,  as  who  would 
not  be  that  reads  it)  believe  that  author  and 
wretch,  author  and  rags,  author  and  dirt,  author 
and  drink,  gin,  cowheel,  trips,  poverty,  duns, 
bailiffs,  squalling  children,  and  clamorous  land¬ 
ladies,  were  always  associated  together.  The 
condition  of  authorship  began  to  fall  from  the 
days  of  the  Dunciad ,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  much  of  that  obloquy  which  has  since  pur¬ 
sued  our  calling  was  occasioned  by  Pope’s  libels 
and  wicked  wit.” 

Judged  according  to  modern  standards 

George  Eliot  °  ° 

the  novels  of  George  Eliot  (Mary  Ann 
Evans)  easily  stand  first.  She  is  superior'  to 
both  Thackeray  and  Dickens  in  her  minute  analy¬ 
sis  and  keen  delineation  of  character,  and  is 
equally  potent  in  the  intensity  of  her  plots. 
While  not  so  full  of  wit  and  funny  conceits  as  the 
two  men,  she  is  not  devoid  of  humor  and  excels 
them  in  the  power  of  her  phrases.  She  is  wholly 
unsurpassed  in  her  ability  to  develop  character 
under  the  reader’s  eyes.  No  more  striking  exam- 
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pie  of  this  is  found  in  literatare  than  Tito  Melema, 
who,  in  the  novel  Romola  grows  from  a  promising 
youth  to  a  wasted  and  criminal  manhood.  He 
comes  to  be  what  he  is  by  the  slow  action  of  those 
immutable  laws  of  psychological  development  of 
whose  meaning  she  knew  so  much.  In  her  later 
novels,  she  may  have  carried  her  analysis  of  char¬ 
acter  to  excess,  though  there  are  many  critics  who 
rank  Middlemarch  as  her  best.  Adam  Bede,  pre¬ 
ceded  only  by  the  short  stories  in  the  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life ,  was  her  first  and  still  is  her  most 
popular  novel.  It  is  a  bright,  wholesome  story  of 
English  life,  in  spite  of  its  one  painful  feature. 
Many  of  the  characters  were  drawn  largely  from 
her  own  family  ;  Adam,  Mrs.  Poyser,  and  Dinah 
being  deeply  indebted  to  her  father,  mother  and 
an  aunt  for  the  traits  that  make  them  admired. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  to  a  certain  extent  auto¬ 
biographical,  for  the  intense  nature  of  Maggie  Tul- 
liver  is  the  type  of  her  own  soul  in  her  early  life. 
We  have  said  that  Ro?nola  is  the  greatest  of  her 
novels,  but  the  statement  may  be  questioned  by 
those  who  care  more  for  the  earnestness  and  truth¬ 
fulness  of  her  English  pictures.  But  she  paints 
her  Florentine  figures  on  a  broad  canvas,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  us  by  the  light  of  modern 
science  the  effect  of  the  great  struggle  upon  two 
persons  like  Romola  and  her  lover,  depicts  most 
accurately  those  turbulent  times  when  Florence 
was  aroused  to  fury  by  the  teachings  of  Savona- 
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rola.  It  was  an  ambitious  proceeding,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  succeeded  in  her  purpose  justi¬ 
fies  our  classification  of  her  novel.  On  the  other 
hand,  readers  who  admire  an  artistic  setting, 
characters  delicately  drawn,  and  a  harmonious 
rendering  of  a  well-balanced  plot,  will  classify 
Silas  Marner  as  certainly  one  of  her  best  works. 
The  weaver  of  Raveloe  and  his  golden-haired 
Eppie  are  poetic  creations. 

And  now  the  woman  who  wrote  these  novels  — 
what  of  her?  She  was  born  in  1819  and  lived  to 
be  sixty-one  years  old.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer  and  lived  at  her  home  till  she  was 
twenty-two.  For  the  last  six  years  of  this  time 
she  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  farm  and  dairy, 
her  mother  having  died.  She  was  thirty  years  old 
when  her  father's  death  broke  up  the  home  in 
which  they  had  lived  after  they  left  the  farm. 
After  some  time  spent  in  travel  on  the  continent 
she  went  to  London  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Westminster  Review .  Here  she  had  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  friends  and  soon  became 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  prominent  literary 
characters  of  the  time.  Among  those  whom  she 
met  was  George  Henry  Lewes,  a  brilliant  man 
who  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  her  life  and 
work.  Although  Lewes  had  an  undivorced  wife 
still  living,  George  Eliot  braved  the  criticisms  of 
her  friends  and  lived  with  him  till  his  death.  In 
spite  of  this  strange  alliance  it  is  certain  that  the 
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encouragement  and  sympathetic  assistance  of 
Lewes  was  a  considerable  factor  in  her  success,  if 
not  the  original  cause  of  her  entering  the  field  as 
a  novelist.  He  was  tenderly  considerate  of  her 
and  saved  her  the  annoyance  of  business  relations 
with  the  publishers  and  the  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  unfavorable  criticisms  passed  upon  her.  She 
was  never  a  very  strong  or  self-reliant  person  and 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewes  she  married  Mr. 
Cross,  a  man  much  her  junior.  She  died  soon 
after  this  and  her  husband  prepared  her  biogra¬ 
phy  and  edited  her  letters. 

She  was  a  woman  of  plain  appearance,  lacking 
many  of  the  graces  that  make  her  sex  attractive, 
but  from  her  precocious  childhood  she  was 
marked  by  a  superior  intellect  and  great  power  to 
work.  She  studied  zealously,  even  when  burdened 
by  the  cares  of  her  household,  and  prepared  her¬ 
self  well  for  the  arduous  literary  labors  of  later 
years.  But  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  she  was 
never  strong  physically  and  for  some  years  before 
her  death  was  very  frail  and  delicate. 

Beginning  life  with  a  deep  and  ardent  nature,  she 
early  fell  under  the  religious  influences  that  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  her  a  devout  believer.  But  much 
thinking  and  personal  study  put  her  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  when  she  came  to  live  among 
free-thinkers  she  zealously  adopted  their  scepti¬ 
cism.  Through  years  of  various  forms  of  unbe¬ 
lief  she  finally  rejected  the  supernatural  and  based 
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her  religious  beliefs  upon  a  generous  toleration 
and  the  principles  of  brotherly  love  and  service. 
Mr.  Frederick  Meyers,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Painter,  gives  an  eloquent  account  of  her  mature 
beliefs:  “I  remember  how  at  Cambridge,  I 
walked  with  her  once  in  the  Fellow’s  garden  of 
Trinity  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May ;  and  she, 
stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking  as 
her  text  the  three  words  which  have  so  often  been 
used  as  the  inspiring  trumpet  call  of  men, — the 
words  God,  Immortality,  Duty, —  pronounced  with 
terrible  earnestness  how  inconceivable  was  the  first, 
how  unbelievable  was  the  second,  and  yet  how 
peremptory  and  absolute  the  third.  Never,  per¬ 
haps,  have  sterner  accents  affirmed  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  impersonal  and  unrecompensing  Law. 
I  listened  and  night  fell,  her  grave  majestic  coun¬ 
tenance  turned  toward  me  like  a  sibyl’s  in  the 
gloom ;  it  was  as  though  she  withdrew  from  my 
grasp,  one  by  one,  the  two  scrolls  of  promise,  and 
left  me  the  third  only,  awful  with  inevitable  fates. 
And  when  we  stood  at  length  and  parted,  amid 
that  columnar  circuit  of  the  forest  trees,  beneath 
the  last  twilight  of  starless  skies,  I  seemed  to  be 
gazing  like  Titus  at  Jerusalem,  on  vacant  seats 
and  empty  halls  —  on  a  sanctuary  with  no  Pres¬ 
ence  to  hallow  it,  and  heaven  left  lonely  of  a 
God.” 

...  Other  novelists  have  written  in  this 

Minor 

Novelists  age?  Some  with  great  skill  and  deep 
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insight  into  human  nature  ;  some  have  produced 
one  really  fine  novel  and  done  little  else  that  was 
admirable  ;  others  have  written  many  entertain¬ 
ing  books,  none  of  which  can  ever  rank  high  ; 
while  still  others  have  enjoyed  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  popularity  for  a  few  years  and  lived  to  see 
their  fame  dead  and  their  books  forgotten.  But 
in  these  rushing  days  public  taste  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate  closely,  so  that  many  authors  have 
acquired  a  popularity  often  as  satisfactory  to 
themselves  as  greatness. 

Among  the  minor  novelists  none  is  more  en¬ 
titled  to  recognition  both  on  account  of  her  faith¬ 
ful  portrayals  of  life  as  she  knew  it  and  of  the 
peculiar  interest  of  her  stories,  than  Charlotte 
Bront£,  whose  Jane  Eyre  has  not  lost  the  popular¬ 
ity  that  greeted  its  first  appearance.  The  pathetic 
story  of  Miss  Bronte’s  life  is  of  no  less  interest  to 
the  student  than  her  work.  One  of  the  remark¬ 
able  facts  of  her  literary  history  is  that  her  genius 
surmounted  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it  in 
its  development. 

Others  who  perhaps  deserve  more  than  the 
passing  mention  we  are  able  to  give  them  are 
Miss  Muloch,  or  Dinah  Maria  Craik,  whose  John 
Halifax  is  a  pure  and  interesting  story  of  English 
life  ;  Charles  Reade,  a  reformer  in  spirit,  whose 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth ,  Hard  Cash ,  and  It 
Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend ,  are  thrilling  and 
realistic ;  Wilkie  Collins,  who  wrote  many  novels, 
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of  which  The  Woman  in  White  and  The  Moonstone 
are  among  the  best ;  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton, 
who  wrote  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu,  two 
of  the  best  modern  dramas,  and  among  many 
novels  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ,  The  Last  of  the 
Barons ,  and  Eugene  Ara?n,  all  very  interesting 
and  widely  different  in  subject  and  manner  of 
treatment ;  Charles  Kingsley,  famous  for  Hypatia 
and  Westward  Ho,  two  fine  historical  novels ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  a  noted 
statesman  who  wrote  among  others  the  somewhat 
heavy  Lothair  and  Coningsby ;  and  Frederick  Mar- 
ryat,  whose  Peter  Simple ,  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy 
and  others  are  still  the  foremost  sea  tales.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  Richard  D.  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone , 
Thomas  Hardy’s  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd, 
William  Black’s  A  Daughter  of  Heth,  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward’s  Robert  Elsmere  and  her  Mar¬ 
cella  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Among  the  story  tellers  of  this  age,  there  are 
two  others  of  whom  more  should  be  said  :  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  who  has  already  had  extended  notice 
in  Part  Two,  page  113,  and  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  chief  among  the  more  modern  romanticists. 
Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island  is  a  thrilling  story 
of  adventure,  and  David  Balfour ,  Kidnapped,  and 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae  are  all  fascinating  tales. 
His  essays  of  which  the  collection  known  as 
Virginibus  Puerisque  is  probably  the  best,  are 
marked  by  a  most  charming  style  in  which  humor 
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and  good  sense  blend  so  happily  that  the  reading 
is  a  constant  delight.  But  to  treat  him  at  length 
is  to  open  the  discussion  of  a  school  too  new  to 
be  properly  weighed,  too  important  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  and  so  recent  that  it  is  rather  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  plan. 

POETRY 

Alfred  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  Victorian 
Tennyson  poets  is  Lord  Tennyson,  of  whose  life 
and  poetry  we  have  spoken  before  (Part  Two, 
Page  57,  and  Part  Nine,  page  134)  and  from 
whom  we  have  quoted  many  things  which  may  be 
readily  found  by  consulting  the  Index. 

Robert  Next  t0  stands  Robert  Browning. 
Browning  He  was  born  in  1812  near  London  and 
received  his  education  from  his  father  and  from 
tutors,  never  himself  going  to  an  important  school 
or  college.  Pie  was  a  strong  and  healthy  youth 
and  man  and  lived  an  uneventful  life  devoted  to 
music  and  poetry.  He  had  little  to  disturb  the 
serene  monotony  of  his  intellectual  life  except 
when  sickness  or  death  entered  the  family.  He 
was  married  in  1846  to  Elizabeth  Barrett,  several 
years  his  senior,  and  then  possessing  greater  popu¬ 
larity  than  himself.  Mrs.  Browning’s  health  was 
very  delicate  and  most  of  their  wedded  life  was 
spent  in  Italy,  whose  climate  seemed  more  kindly 
to  her.  She  died  in  1861  and  her  loss  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  poet.  He  resided  in  London 
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thereafter  and  was  prominent  in  social  life,  though 
frequently  visiting  the  continent.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  December,  1889. 

Browning's  genius  was  very  productive  and 
although  he  spent  much  time  in  revising  and  cor¬ 
recting,  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  poems  of  nearly 
every  type.  Few  are  easy  reading,  most  of  them 
are  difficult  and  some  entire  poems  and  many 
passages  in  others  are  obscure  or  unintelligible. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  uninter¬ 
esting  or  that  what  he  has  written  will  not  repay 
the  reading.  The  dramatic  intensity  of  some  of 
his  scenes,  the  lyric  beauty  of  many  passages  and 
the  force  and  elegance  of  his  figures  make  the 
study  of  his  writings  absorbing.  The  casual 
reader  will  see  little  of  these  charms,  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Browning  is  an  art.  He  is  so  peculiar  and 
in  many  respects  so  entirely  a  law  unto  himself 
that  one  must  learn  a  new  method  of  expression 
before  he  can  fully  appreciate  his  many  beauties. 
To  understand  his  mannerisms  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  but  as  soon  as  it  is  accomplished  the 
reader  is  confronted  with  a  scholarly  intellect 
whose  thought  cannot  be  easily  mastered.  Brown¬ 
ing's  methods  are  psychological  and  his  analysis 
of  character  always  deep  and  penetrating.  He 
looks  for  the  causes  of  things  and  traces  them  to 
their  inevitable  consequences.  He  writes  for 
thinkers,  and  thinkers  read  and  enjoy  him.  His 
really  obscure  passages  come  probably  from  his 
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haste  in  composition,  which,  however,  is  not  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
thoughts.  He  leaps  from  one  idea  to  another  and 
sometimes  arrives  at  conclusions  without  allowing 
for  the  slow  steps  of  his  reader’s  reasoning.  These 
may  be  grave  faults  but  they  are  the  faults  of  a 
genius  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticize.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  try  to  rise  to  the  clear  heights  upon  which 
he  stands  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  receive  his 
inspiring  message. 

What  this  message  is  let  us  now  take  a  moment 
to  explain,  although  in  that  time  one  can  tell  little 
of  it.  He  would  teach  us  that  every  single  life,  no 
matter  how  humble,  is  important  in  itself ;  that 
life  means  much  and  that  existence  here  is  but  a 
preparation  for  a  fuller,  broader  life  hereafter; 
that  this  broader  life  can  be  attained  only  from 
growth  that  must  proceed  from  individual  effort. 
In  this  effort  joys  and  pains  must  come.  In  the 
former  we  should  delight  and  see  in  the  latter 
nothing  but  aids  to  a  nobler  existence  by  conquest. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  the  battle  of  joy  with 
sorrow,  of  good  with  evil. 

The  human  soul  is  the  object  of  Brown- 

PiPPa  Passes  . 

ing  s  study.  Incident  and  description 
are  valuable  only  as  they  aid  in  delineating  the 
struggles,  the  failures,  the  glorified  achievements 
of  the  soul.  Pippa  Passes  is  his  most  artistic  little 
drama,  and  in  a  fascinating  way  it  shows  Brown¬ 
ing  and  his  philosophy  as  well  as  any  one  poem. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  read.  Pippa, 
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a  little  sick  weaver,  rises  on  New  Year’s  Day,  her 
one  holiday  in  all  the  year,  and  thinks  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  four  persons  in  all  her  little  world.  Though 
she  would  like  to  be  in  turn  each  one  of  these,  she 
will  not  waste  her  day  in  sorrowful  regret  but  will 
be  gay  and  happy.  So  she  goes  forth,  singing  as 
she  goes.  Ottima,  whose  wealthy  husband  owns 
the  silk  mills,  has  a  handsome  lover,  Sebald. 
Pippa  would  be  loved  like  Ottima  and  have  riches 
at  her  command.  She  does  not  know  that  the 
false  Ottima,  helped  by  her  base  lover,  has  just 
slain  the  old  man,  her  husband,  and  at  this  very 
moment  they  are  talking  of  the  crime.  Ottima  is 
trying  to  revive  the  love  of  Sebald,  whom  the 
murder  has  frightened  and  made  remorseful.  She 
is  succeeding  when  Pippa  passes  by,  plucking  the 
flowers,  and  sends  her  cheery  little  song, 

“  The  year’s  at  the  spring, 

And  day’s  at  the  morn;” 

to  the  ears  of  the  guilty  pair.  As  she  goes  on  and 
reaches  the  words 

“  God’s  in  his  heaven  — 

All’s  right  with  the  world,” 

Sebald  sees  as  by  a  flash  of  heaven’s  own  light  the 
sinfulness  of  his  deed.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
saving  repentance  for  both. 

Jules,  the  young  sculptor,  is  also  a  subject  of 
Pippa’s  innocent  envy.  He  has  just  been  tricked 
into  marrying  a  girl  below  him  and  is  about  to 
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cast  her  aside  when  Pippa,  passing,  carols  a  little 
love  song.  The  better  nature  of  Jules  is  aroused 
and  he  goes  with  his  bride  to  begin  again  among 
strangers  a  life  of  art. 

Luigi,  the  young  patriot,  is,  to  Pippa,  happy  in 
the  care  of  his  doting  mother.  If  she  could  have 
the  love  of  such  a  mother, — but  she  sings  a  song 
of  wisdom,  of  justice  and  of  peace,  as  she  passes 
the  house,  and  the  words  confirm  Luigi  in  a  patri¬ 
otic  resolve  from  which  his  mother  had  almost 
persuaded  him. 

It  is  night  now  and  Pippa  thinks  of  the  Bishop, 
holiest  of  all  she  knows.  But  this  hollow-hearted, 
scheming  Bishop  grasps  at  more  riches  and  is 
threatening  a  villain  who  was  instrumental  in 
amassing  the  wealth  the  Bishop  now  enjoys.  In 
defense  the  wretched  Intendent  says  that  the  real 
heiress  of  the  Bishop’s  wealth  was  not  killed  but 
is  now  living,  the  blackeyed  Pippa,  herself.  To¬ 
gether  they  form  a  dastardly  plot  to  remove  her, 
but  Pippa  passes,  singing  in  her  innocent  loveliness, 
of  the  white  changing  moon,  the  grass,  the  trees, 
and  other  simple  things,  and  the  Bishop’s  purpose 
is  turned  to  one  of  peace. 

Pippa,  ignorant  of  the  changes  she  has  made  in 
the  lives  of  these  four  groups  of  persons,  a  little 
tired  from  her  days  pleasuring,  unsuspicious  of 
the  great  things  in  store  for  her,  goes  to  her  pallet 
in  the  attic  and  innocently  wonders  how  she  can  ever 
approach  them  so  as  to  touch  and  move  them,  “do 
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some  good  or  evil  to  them  in  some  slight  way.” 
Finally  she  drops  asleep  with  the  words  of  the 
hymn  upon  her  lips, 

“  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God  — 

With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we  :  there  is  no  last  nor  first.” 

The  Ring  and  The  RinS  and  the  Book  is  Browning’s 
the  Book  longest  and  most  ambitious  poem.  He 
tells  the  whole  story  briefly  and  quickly  at  the 
very  beginning,  a  story  of  base  intrigue,  of  mur¬ 
der,  of  punishment.  Then  the  same  story  is  told 
again  at  great  length  from  ten  different  points  of 
view.  The  half  of  Rome  who  sided  with  the  mur¬ 
derer  ;  the  other  half  who  favored  his  murdered 
wife  ;  the  neutral  persons  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  either ;  Pompilia  on  her  death  bed ;  the 
defending  counsel ;  the  public  prosecutor ;  the 
Pope  reviewing  the  case ;  and  Guido  in  his  final 
confession  all  go  over  the  story  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  new  incidents  brought  in,  the  new  turn 
given  to  the  incidents  already  known,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  range  and  depth  of  psychological  insight  shown 
in  keeping  these  views  consistent,  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  character,  the  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  the  strength  and  beauty  of  many 
passages  make  the  poem  of  wonderful  value  to  a 
real  student.  Of  the  number  of  persons  met  in 
the  complex  narrative,  four  are  drawn  in  a  mas¬ 
terful  manner,  four  are  vital  creations.  Count 
Guido,  the  most  cold-blooded,  greedy,  scheming 
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villain  ever  portrayed,  shows  not  a  redeeming 
trait.  It  is  only  his  tortured  and  murdered  wife 
who  reveals  a  touch  of  human  sympathy  for  him : 

“So  he  was  made;  he  nowise  made  himself  : 

I  could  not  love  him,  but  his  mother  did.” 

The  frivolous  priest,  the  Canon  Caponsacchi, 
who  is  roused  to  manliness  by  one  despairing- 
appeal  from  the  terror-stricken  wife,  curbs  his 
love,  sacrifices  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  many 
but  wins  our  unstinted  admiration.  With  what 
nobility  he  flings  himself  into  the  championship 
of  Pompilia  and  bares  his  soul  to  the  coarse 
judges : 

“  I  have  done  with  being  judged. 

I  stand  guiltless  in  thought,  word  and  deed, 

To  the  point  that  I  apprise  you  —  in  contempt 
For  all  misapprehending  ignorance 
O’  the  human  heart,  much  more  the  mind  of 
Christ, — 

That  I  assuredly  did  bow,  was  blessed 
By  the  revelation  of  Pompilia.  There  ! 

Such  is  the  final  fact  I  fling  you,  Sirs.” 

But  in  contemplation  of  his  lonely  destiny  he 
can  but  see  what  might  have  been  : 

“To  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  true, 

The  good,  the  eternal  — and  these,  not  alone 
In  the  main  current  of  the  general  life, 

But  small  experiences  of  every  day, 
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Concerns  of  the  particular  hearth  and  home  : 
To  learn  not  only  by  a  comet’s  rush, 

But  a  rose’s  birth — not  by  the  grandeur, 
God, — 

But  the  comfort,  Christ.” 

“  Little  Pompilia  with  the  patient  brow”  is  the 
most  impressive  character  Browning  ever  drew, 
the  one  noble  being  able  to  stand  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  greatest  women.  She  was  but  thirteen 
when  called  upon  to  pass  through  four  years  of 
most  imminent  peril  to  body  and  soul,  to  live  in 
constant  terror  of  her  fiendish  husband,  while  she 
knew  and  controlled  her  passionate  love  and 
admiration  for  the  noble  priest.  Such  purity, 
patience,  faith  and  power  of  forgiveness,  can  be 
the  result  only  of  a  saintly,  spiritual  insight.  All 
this  Browning  brings  out  with  a  loving  hand  that 
never  falters,  even  in  the  most  delicate  situation, 
when  the  least  weakness  in  a  phrase  would  destroy 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  conception. 

A  few  quotations  may  assist  in  creating  an 
impression  of  her.  She  speaks  of  her  priestly 
lover,  her  one  friend,  her  only,  all  her  own: 

“  O  lover  of  my  life,  O  soldier  saint, 

No  work  begun  shall  ever  pause  for  death  ! 
Love  will  be  helpful  to  me  more  and  more 
I’  the  coming  of  the  course,  the  new  path  I 
must  tread  — 
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My  weak  hand  in  thy  strong  hand,  strong  for 
that  !  ” 

She  sees  and  knows  through  this  love  the 
unseen,  after  death  : 

‘  *  Through  such  souls  alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  his  light 
For  us  i’  the  dark  to  rise  by.  And  I  rise.” 

Her  love  for  her  babe,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  she  realized  God’s  birth  and  how  He  grew 
likest  God  in  being  born,  is  like  the  love  of  Mary  : 

“We  poor 

Weak  souls,  how  we  endeavor  to  be  strong  ! 

I  was  already  using  up  my  life, — 

This  portion,  now,  should  do  him  such  a  good, 
This  other  go  to  keep  off  such  an  ill ! 

The  great  life  ;  see,  a  breath  and  it  is  gone  ! 
So  is  detached,  so  left  all  by  itself 
The  little  life,  the  fact  which  means  so  much. 
Shall  not  God  stoop  the  kindlier  to  His  work, 
His  marvel  of  creation,  foot  would  crush, 

Now  that  the  hand  He  trusteth  to  receive 
And  hold  it,  lets  the  treasure  fall  perforce  ? 

The  better  ;  He  shall  have  in  an  orphanage 
His  own  way  clearer  ;  if  my  babe 
Outlived  the  hour  — and  he  has  lived  two 
weeks  — 

It  is  through  God  who  knows  I  am  not  by. 
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Who  is  it  makes  the  soft  gold  hair  turn  black, 
And  sets  the  tongue,  might  lie  so  long  at  rest, 
Trying  to  talk?  Let  us  leave  God  alone ! 
Why  should  I  doubt  He  will  explain  in  time 
What  I  feel  now,  but  fail  to  find  the  words  ? 
My  babe  nor  was,  nor  is,  nor  yet  shall  be 
Count  Guido  Franceschini’s  child  at  all  — 
Only  his  mother’s,  born  of  love  not  hate  ! 

So  shall  I  have  my  rights  in  after  time. 

It  seems  absurd,  impossible  to-day  ; 

So  seems  so  much  else  not  explained  but 
known  !  ”  - 

Guido  even  in  his  last  terrorized  appeal  before 
his  execution  recognizes  her  true  nature. 
“Abate, —  Cardinal, —  Christ,  —  Maria, — 
God,  .  .  . 

Pompilia  will  you  let  them  murder  me  ?  ” 

and  she  forgives  and  pardons  him  in  her  farewell 
thoughts  : 

‘  ‘  We  shall  not  meet  in  this  world  nor  the  next, 
But  where  will  God  be  absent  ?  In  His  face 
Is  light,  but  in  His  shadow  healing  too  : 

Let  Guido  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healed !  ” 

The  fourth  of  the  great  characters  is  the  old 
Pope,  reviewing  the  case  alone.  He  reads  the 
matter  rightly,  decides  justly,  and,  though  griev¬ 
ing  that  Guido  must  die,  sends  the  man  to  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  that  the  suddenness  of  the  blow 
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may  be  the  one  means  for  the  salvation  of  the 
criminal’s  soul.  In  one  place  he  says  : 

*  ‘  Life  is  probation  and  the  earth  no  goal 
But  starting  point  of  man  :  compel  him  strive, 
Which  means  in  man  as  good  as  reach  the 
goal.” 

Of  Browning’s  other  dramas,  his  lyrics,  and  the 
dramatic  monologues  which  he  handles  in  so  mas¬ 
terly  a  manner,  we  have  not  space  to  speak.  We 
can  but  close  with  his  own  last  lines,  which  justify 
the  estimate  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  brief 
and  inadequate  notice  : 

“One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  awake.  ” 

Elizabeth  Bar-  Closely  associated  with  Robert  Brown- 

rett  Browning  ing,s  fame  jg  that  of  his  wife>  EUza. 

beth  Barrett,  the  greatest  English  poetess.  Kate 
Field,  in  a  letter  from  Florence  written  in  1865, 
says  this  of  her  personal  appearance : 

“To  those  who  loved  Mrs.  Browning  (and 
to  know  her  was  to  love  her)  she  was  singu¬ 
larly  attractive.  Hers  was  not  the  beauty 
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of  feature ;  it  was  the  loftier  beauty  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Her  slight  figure  seemed  hardly 
large  enough  to  contain  the  great  heart 
that  beat  so  fervently  within,  and  the  soul 
that  expanded  more  and  more  as  one  year 
gave  place  to  another.  It  was  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  fairy  hand  could  pen  such 
thoughts  of  ponderous  weight,  or  that  such 
a  ‘  still  small  voice  ’  could  utter  them  with 
equal  force.  But  it  was  Mrs.  Browning’s 
face  upon  which  one  loved  to  gaze  —  that  face 
and  head  which  almost  lost  themselves  in  the 
thick  curls  of  her  dark  brown  hair.  That 
jealous  hair  could  not  hide  the  broad,  fair 
forehead,  ‘  royal  with  the  birth,  ’  as  smooth  as 
any  girl’s  and  ‘  too  large  for  wreath  of  modern 
wont.  ’  Her  large  brown  eyes  were  beautiful, 
and  were,  in  truth,  the  windows  of  her  soul. 
They  combined  the  confidingness  of  a  child 
with  the  poet-passion  of  the  heart  and  intel¬ 
lect  ;  and  in  gazing  into  them  it  was  easy  to 
read  why  Mrs.  Browning  wrote.  God’s  in¬ 
spiration  was  her  motive  power,  and  in  her 
eyes  was  the  reflection  of  this  higher  light.  ” 

George  S.  Hilliard  says  :  ] 

“I  have  never  seen  a  human  frame  which 
seemed _  so .  nearly  a  transparent  veil  for  a 
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celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  She  is  a  soul 
of  fire  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  pearl.” 

E.  C.  Stedman  writes  : 

“The  Victorian  era,  with  its  wider  range  of 
opportunities  for  women,  has  been  illumined 
by  the  career  of  the  greatest  female  poet  that 
England  has  produced  —  nor  only  England,  but 
the  whole  territory  of  the  English  language  ; 
more  than  this,  the  most  inspired  woman,  so 
far  as  known,  of  all  who  have  composed  in 
ancient  or  modern  tongues,  or  flourished  in 
any  land  or  time.” 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke  pays  her  this  compli¬ 
ment  : 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Browning  —  Shakespeare ’s  daughter. 
I  think  of  her  as  the  best  symbol  of  the  choic¬ 
est  part  of  Britain  :  in  her  grand  Christian 
connections,  her  mighty  aspirations  for  prog¬ 
ress,  her  love  of  the  poor,  her  spiritual  ten¬ 
derness  born  of  Christianity,  her  mental  ag¬ 
gressiveness  born  of  science,  her  womanliness 
—  I  had  almost  said  her  manliness  —  I  will 
say  her  heroic  readiness  to  follow  God,  whith¬ 
ersoever  he  may  lead.” 

She  was  born  in  1809  into  a  luxurious  home 
where  her  father,  a  wealthy  merchant,  petted  her 
and  carefully  assisted  the  development  of  her 
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growing  genius.  In  Aurora  Leigh  she  draws  a 
picture  of  herself  in  childhood  that  shows  how 
she  educated  herself  and  amassed  in  spite  of  her 
fragile  health  the  learning  for  which  she  was  fa¬ 
mous.  The  quotation  is  as  follows  : 

“Books,  books,  books! 

I  had  found  the  secret  of  a  garret-room 
Piled  high  with  cases  in  my  father’s  name ; 
Piled  high,  packed  large  —  where,  creeping  in 
and  out 

Among  the  giant  fossils  of  my  past, 

Like  some  small,  nimble  mouse  between  the 
ribs 

Of  a  mastodon,  I  nibbled  here  and  there 
At  this  or  that  box,  pulling  through  the  gap, 
In  heats  of  terror,  haste,  victorious  joy, 

The  first  book  first.  And  how  I  felt  it  beat 
Under  my  pillow,  in  the  morning’s  dark, 

An  hour  before  the  sun  would  let  me  read  ! 

My  books !  ” 

In  spite  of  ill  health  she  worked  incessantly  and 
arduously.  Her  accomplishments  were  many  and 
various  and  the  profundity  of  her  learning  some¬ 
thing  marvelous  for  so  frail  a  being.  In  1837  she 
suffered  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  her  lungs 
and  was  taken  by  her  brother  to  Torquay,  a  sea¬ 
side  resort  where  it  was  hoped  the  milder  climate 
would  restore  her  health.  She  calls  this  her  “en- 
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forced  exile  to  Torquay,  with  prophecy  in  the 
fear  and  grief  and  reluctance  of  it  —  a  dreadful 
dream  of  an  exile,  which  gave  a  nightmare  to  my 
life  forever,  and  robbed  it  of  more  than  I  can 
speak  of  here.”  She  alludes  to  the  accidental 
drowning  of  her  brother,  who  went  out  to  sail  with 
two  friends,  no  one  of  whom  was  seen  again. 

In  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship ,  her  most  popular 
poem,  she  made  complimentary  reference  to  Robert 
Browning,  who  called  to  express  his  satisfaction. 
By  some  error  of  the  servant  he  was  shown  to  her 
sick  room.  From  this  first  visit  grew  the  many 
which  ripened  their  mutual  admiration  into  a  love 
that  scorned  the  opposition  of  her  parents  and  led 
to  a  marriage  she  never  repented,  though  her  father 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  it. 

From  her  marriage  her  health  improved,  and  till 
her  death  the  poets  made  their  home  in  Italy, 
spending  their  summers  in  the  Casa  Guidi,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  their  winters  in  Rome.  There  in  Flor¬ 
ence  she  died  in  1861,  as  she  had  hoped  she  would, 
in  her  own  Casa  Guidi.  “Rome  holds  fast  to 
Shelley  and  Keats,  to  whose  lowly  graves  there  is 
many  a  pilgrimage ;  and  now  Florence,  no  less 
honored,  has  its  shrine  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
.  .  .  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.” 

So  great,  so  lovely,  so  lovable  a  character  could 
not  but  inspire  other  pens.  Let  them  continue 
this  sketch  for  us  : 

“  Those  who  have  known  Casa  Guidi  as  it 
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was  could  hardly  enter  the  loved  rooms  now 
and  speak  above  a  whisper.  They  who  have 
been  so  favored  can  never  forget  the  square 
anteroom,  with  its  great  picture  and  piano¬ 
forte  at  which  the  boy  Browning  passed  many 
an  hour  ;  the  little  dining-room  covered  with 
tapestry,  and  where  hung  medallions  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Carlyle  and  Robert  Browning ;  the 
long  study  filled  with  plaster  casts  and  studies, 
which  was  Mr.  Browning’s  retreat ;  and,  dear¬ 
est  of  all,  the  large  drawing-room  where  she 
always  sat.  There  was  something  about  this 
room  that  seemed  to  make  it  a  proper  and 
especial  haunt  for  poets.  The  dark  shadows 
and  subdued  light  gave  it  a  dreamy  look,  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  tapestry-covered  walls 
and  the  old  pictures  of  saints  that  looked  out 
sadly  from  their  carved  frames  of  black  wood. 
Large  bookcases  constructed  of  pieces  of 
Florentine  carving  selected  by  Mr.  Browning 
were  brimming  over  with  wise-looking  books  ; 
tables  were  covered  with  more  gayly-bound 
volumes,  the  gifts  of  brother  authors.  Dante’s 
grave  profile,  a  cast  of  Keats’s  face  and  brow 
taken  after  death,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
Tennyson,  the  genial  face  of  John  Kenyon, 
Mrs.  Browning’s  good  friend  and  relative,  little 
paintings  of  the  boy  Browning,  all  attracted 
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the  eye  in  turn,  and  gave  rise  to  a  thousand 
musings.  A  quaint  mirror,  easy-chairs  and 
sofas,  and  a  hundred  nothings  that  always  add 
an  indescribable  charm,  were  all  massed  in 
this  room.  But  the  glory  of  all,  and  that 
which  sanctified  all,  was  seated  in  a  low  arm¬ 
chair  near  the  door.  A  small  table  strewn 
with  writing-materials,  books,  and  newspapers 
was  always  by  her  side.” — Kate  Field, 

i  ‘  He  came  into  the  anteroom  to  greet  us,  as 
did  his  little  boy,  Robert,  whom  they  all  call 
Pennini  for  fondness.  The  latter  cognomen  is 
a  diminutive  of  Apennino,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  at  his  first  advent  into  the  world  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  very  small,  there  being  a  statue 
in  Florence  of  colossal  size  called  Apennino.  I 
never  saw  such  a  boy  as  this  before  ;  so  slen¬ 
der,  fragile  and  spirit-like  —  not  as  if  he  were 
actually  in  ill-health,  but  as  if  he  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  human  flesh  and  blood. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Browning  met  us  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  and  greeted  us  most  kindly — a 
pale,  small  person,  scarcely  embodied  at  all; 
at  any  rate  only  substantial  enough  to  put 
forth  her  slender  fingers  to  be  grasped,  and  to 
speak  with  a  shrill,  yet  sweet,  tenuity  of  voice. 
Really  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Browning  can 
suppose  that  he  has  an  earthly  wife  any  more 
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than  an  earthly  child  ;  both  are  of  the  elfin 
race,  and  will  flit  away  from  him  some  day 
when  he  least  thinks  of  it.” — Nathaniel  Haw - 
thorne . 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Browning’s  character  was  well  nigh 
perfect.  Patient  in  long  suffering,  she  never 
spoke  of  herself  except  when  the  subject  was 
forced  upon  her  by  others,  and  then  with  no 
complaint.  She  judged  not,  saving  when 
great  principles  were  imperilled,  and  then  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the  altar  of 
Right.  Forgiving  as  she  wished  to  be  for¬ 
given,  none  approached  her  with  misgivings 
knowing  her  magnanimity.  She  was  ever 
ready  to  accord  sympathy  to  all,  taking  an 
earnest  interest  in  the  most  insignificant,  and 
so  humble  in  her  greatness  that  her  friends 
looked  upon  her  as  a  divinity  among  women. 
Thoughtful  in  the  smallest  of  things  for  others, 
she  seemed  to  give  little  thought  to  herself ; 
and  believing  in  universal  goodness,  her  nature 
was  free  from  worldly  suspicions.  The  first 
to  see  merit,  she  was  the  last  to  censure  faults, 
and  gave  the  praise  that  she  felt  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  hand.  No  one  so  heartily  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  others,  no  one  was  so  modest  in  her 
own  triumphs,  which  she  looked  upon  more  as 
a  favor  of  which  she  was  unworthy  than  as  a 
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right  due  to  her.  She  loved  all  who  offered 
her  affection,  and  would  solace  and  advise 
with  any.” — Kate  Field. 

The  following  critical  comments  on  her  most 
popular  work  will  best  introduce  the  subject : 

“  ‘  Cursed,’  says  Tennyson  in  Locksley  Hall , 
‘be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the 
living  truth  ;  ’  ‘  cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds 
the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool.’  Love, 
asserting  its  God-given  power  and  right  to 
make  two  hearts  happy,  and  to  make  their 
love,  united  in  marriage,  a  fountain  of  home 
happiness  for  many,  is  in  that  poem  baffled  by 
worldly  pride.  In  Lady  Geraldine's  Court¬ 
ship  the  same  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
love  to  set  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  pride  is 
poetically  preached  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  man¬ 
ner.  .  .  .  Lady  Geraldine' s  Courtship  is 
steeped  in  melody — the  language,  the  im¬ 
agery,  the  sentiment,  the  thought  all  instinct 
with  music,  floating  and  flowing  and  rippling 
along  in  an  element  of  liquid  harmony  and 
modulated  brilliance.”  — Peter  Bayne . 

“  The  Cry  of  the  Factory  Children  [printed 
in  Part  Eight,  page  95]  moves  you,  because  it 
is  no  poem  at  all  —  it  is  just  a  long  sob,  veiled 
and  stifled  as  it  ascends  through  the  hoarse 
voices  of  the  poor  beings  themselves.  Since 
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we  read  it  we  can  scarcely  pass  a  factory  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  hear  this  psalm  issuing  from 
the  machinery,  as  if  it  were  protesting  against 
its  own  abused  powers.” — Giljillan. 

The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  from  which  we 
quote  in  Part  Ten,  pages  61  and  62,  are  thus  char¬ 
acterized  by  E.  C.  Stedman : 

“Here,  indeed,  the  singer  rose  to  her 
height.  Here  she  is  absorbed  in  rapturous 
utterance,  radiant  and  triumphant  with  her 
own  joy.  The  mists  have  risen  and  her  sight 
is  clear.  Her  mouthing  and  affectation  are 
forgotten,  her  lips  cease  to  stammer,  the 
lyrical  spirit  has  full  control.  The  sonnet, 
artificial  in  weaker  hands,  becomes  swift  with 
feeling,  red  with  a  ‘  veined  humanity,  ’  the 
chosen  vehicle  of  a  royal  woman’s  vows. 
Graces,  felicities,  vigor,  glory  of  speech,  here 
are  so  crowded  as  to  tread  each  upon  the 
other’s  sceptred  pall.  The  first  sonnet,  equal 
to  any  in  our  tongue,  is  an  overture  contain¬ 
ing  the  motive  of  the  canticle  —  ‘  not  Death, 
but  Love’  had  seized  her  unaware.  The 
growth  of  this  happiness,  her  worship  of  its 
bringer,  her  doubts  of  her  own  worthiness, 
are  the  theme  of  these  poems.  She  is  in  a 
sweet  and,  to  us,  pathetic  surprise  at  the 
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delight  which  at  last  has  fallen  to  her.  Never 
was  man  or  minstrel  so  honored  as  her  ‘  most 
gracious  singer  of  high  poems.  ’  In  the  tremor 
of  her  love  she  undervalued  herself  —  with  all 
the  feebleness  of  body,  it  was  enough  for  any 
man  to  live  within  the  atmosphere  of  such  a 
soul !  In  fine,  the  Portugese  Sonnets  whose 
title  was  a  screen  behind  which  the  singer 
poured  out  her  full  heart,  are  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  poetry  hitherto  written  by  a  woman, 
and  of  themselves  justify  us  in  pronouncing 
their  author  the  greatest  of  her  sex  —  on  the 
ground  that  the  highest  mission  of  a  female 
poet  is  the  expression  of  love,  and  that  no 
other  woman  approaching  her  in  genius  has 
essayed  the  ultimate  form  of  that  expression.” 

Aurora  Leigh  is  a  long  poetical  novel  which  she 
calls  “  the  most  mature  of  my  works,  and  the  one 
in  which  my  highest  convictions  upon  Life  and  Art 
have  entered.” 

“Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  chief 
value  and  interest  of  Aurora  Leigh  appertain 
to  its  marvelous  illustrations  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  from  childhood  on,  of  an  aesthetical, 
imaginative  nature.  Nowhere  in  literature  is 
the  process  of  culture,  by  means  of  study  and 
passionate  experience,  so  graphically  depicted. 
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It  is  the  metrical  and  feminine  complement  to 
Thackeray’s  Pendennis  —  a  poem  that  will  be 
rightly  appreciated  by  artists,  thinkers,  poets, 
and  by  them  alone.” — E.  C.  Stedman. 

Lesser  There  are  several  among  the  lesser 

Poets  poets  who  have  written  felicitous  verse 
and  expressed  noble  sentiments.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  poet  and  critic,  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rosetti  represent  the  romantic  spirit ;  Edwin 
Arnold  is  a  student  of  eastern  religious  lore, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  a  scholarly  and  classic  poet 
of  the  skeptical  school. 

However,  the  work  of  these  and  other  versifiers 
cannot  be  considered  here.  Our  brief  history  of 
the  Victorian  Age  and  of  English  literature  must 
close  for  we  have  reached  the  limits  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  our  course. 
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1.  Can  you  find  any  selections  from  Ruskin 
which  show  that  although  he  wrote  prose  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  poetic  spirit? 

2.  Do  the  selections  from  Matthew  Arnold 
given  in  Part  Eight  bear  out  the  statement  that  “if 
he  offers  a  creed  at  all  it  is  one  of  duty  and  endur¬ 
ance  with  little  faith  in  ultimate  rejoicings  ”  ? 

3-  Compare  the  writings  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  in  respect  to  the  class  of  society  with 
which  the  authors  dealt,  and  the  method  of  their 
treatment. 

4.  In  what  peculiar  ability  is  George  Eliot 
unexcelled  as  a  novelist  ? 

5.  Reread  carefully  the  quotation  from  Fred¬ 
erick  Meyers:  “Duty,  peremptory  and  absolute  ” 
was  evidently  the  basis  of  George  Eliot’s  religion 
and  philosophy.  Compare  her  conception  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  duty  with  that  of  Wordsworth 
in  the  Ode  to  Duty\  with  that  of  Carlyle  in  his 
“gospel  of  work;  ”  and,  if  you  are  familiar  with 
it,  with  Lowell’s  expression  of  his  feeling  for 

“the  high,  stern-featured  beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty.” 

What  other  writers  can  you  name  who  have  cele¬ 
brated  duty  with  like  appreciation  ? 
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6.  Characterize  the  work  of  any  of  the  minor 
writers  of  the  period  with  whom  you  are  familiar. 

7.  The  form  of  Tennyson’s  verse  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  the  language. 
Can  you  justify  this  assertion? 

8.  Tell  in  your  own  words  (1)  upon  what 
Browning  directed  his  keen  analysis  and  study; 

(2)  the  nature  of  his  inspiring  message  as  a  poet; 

(3)  why  this  message  is  sometimes  obscure. 

9.  Does  the  character  of  Pippa,  as  it  is 
meagerly  developed  in  the  text,  interest  you  ? 

Do  you  care  for  further  study  of  the  poem  in 
which  she  lives  ? 

10.  Upon  what  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  do  all  of  the  commentators  agree  ? 

1 1 .  What  breadth  of  perception  and  of  sympathy 
would  you  expect  to  find  reflected  in  the  writings 
of  a  woman  who  “  judged  not,  save  when  great 
principles  were  imperilled  ”  and  who  believed  in 
“universal  goodness  ” ? 

12.  Why  should  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  unceas¬ 
ing  analysis  which  has  dominated  the  most  recent 
English  literature  make  impossible  the  creation  of 
masterpieces  ? 
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A.  Preparation.  From  Caedmon’s  Paraphrase 

(670)  to  the  death  of  Chaucer  (1400). 

I.  Prior  to  Chaucer’s  birth  (1340?). 

Beowulf 

Caedmon  -680. 

Bede  673-735. 

II.  Subsequent  to  Chaucer’s  birth. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  1300-1372. 

John  Wyclif  1324-1384. 

William  Langland  Piers  Plowman 

1332- 

CHAUCER  i34o(?)— 1400. 

B.  Accomplishment.  From  the  death  of  Chaucer 

to  the  present  time. 

I.  The  period  of  Italian  Influence  from  the 
death  of  Chaucer  to  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II  (1660). 

1.  The  Age  of  Reaction.  From  the 

death  of  Chaucer  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558). 
Malory.  Morte  cT  Arthur. 

William  Tyndale  i49o(?)-i536. 

2.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  From  1558 

to  1603,  the  Accession  of  James  I. 
John  Lyly  i554(?)-i6o6. 

FRANCIS  BACON  1561-1626. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  1554-1586. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  1552-1618. 
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EDMUND  SPENSER 

*552-1599- 
Christopher  Marlowe  1564-1593. 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

1564-1616. 
Ben  Jonson  i573~i637. 

Francis  Beaumont  1584-1616. 
John  Fletcher  1579-1625. 

3.  The  Puritan  Age.  From  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  James  I  to  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II  (1660). 

Izaak  Walton 
Jeremy  Taylor 
Sir  Thomas  Browne 
John  Bunyan 
JOHN  MILTON 
Robert  Herrick 
II.  The  period  of  French  Influence.  From 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the 
death  of  Pope  (1744). 

1.  Age  of  the  Restoration.  From  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Anne  (1702). 

Samuel  Butler  1612-1680. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  1631-1700. 
John  Locke  1632-1704. 

Samuel  Pepys  i633-!  703- 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  1642-1727. 

2.  The  Age  of  Queen  Anne.  From  the 

Accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
death  of  Pope. 

So 
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1613-1667. 

1605-1682. 

1628-1688. 

1608-1674. 

i59i~i674- 
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Johnathan  Swift  1667-1745. 

Daniel  De  Foe  1661  (?)-i73i. 
Richard  Steele  1672-1729. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON  1672-1745. 
ALEXANDER  POPE 

1688-1744. 

III.  The  Modern  English  Period.  From  the 
death  of  Pope  to  the  present  time. 

1.  The  Beginnings.  From  the  death  of 

Pope  to  1780. 

Samuel  Richardson  1689-1761. 
Henry  Fielding  1 707-1 754. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  1709-1784. 
David  Hume  1711-1776. 

Laurence  Sterne  1713-1768. 
Thomas  Gray  1716-1771. 

Tobias  George  Smollett 

1721-1771. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

1728-1774. 

Edmund  Burke  1729-1797. 
Edward  Gibbon  1737-1794. 

2.  The  Romantic  School.  From  1780 

to  1837,  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

William  Cowper  1731-1800. 
Robert  Burns  1 759—1; 796. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

1770- 1850. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

1771- 1832. 
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Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

1772-1834. 

Robert  Southey  1774-1843. 

Charles  Lamb  1775-1834. 

Lord  Byron  1788-1824. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

1792-1822. 

John  Keats  1795-1821. 

3.  The  Victorian  Age.  From  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  Victoria  to  the  present 
time. 

Thomas  Carlyle  1795-1881. 
Thomas  Macaulay  1800-1859. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

1806-1861. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 


1809-1892. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

Charles  Dickens 

1811- 1863. 

1812- 1870. 

Robert  Browning 

1812-1889. 

John  Ruskin 

1819-1900. 

GEORGE  ELIOT 

1819-1880. 

Matthew  Arnold 

1822-1888. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Rudyard  Kipling 

1850-1894. 

1865- 
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Upon  the  accompanying  map  are  indicated 
some  of  the  places  where  the  greatest  of  British 
writers  have  lived  and  worked  and  died.  The 
system  of  reference  is  simple  :  For  example,  the 
number  33  appears  on  the  map  under  Keswick ; 
the  student  turns  to  Keswick  (33  ;5  —  D)  in  the 
alphabetical  list  which  supplements  the  map  and 
finds  that  it  is  a  village  where  Coleridge  lived  and 
where  Southey  is  buried.  Again,  selecting  number 
2  under  Farringford  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  con¬ 
sulting  the  list  of  places,  he  finds  the  name  to  be 
that  of  a  country  home  of  Tennyson.  If  the 
name  is  known,  a  place  may  readily  be  found  on 
the  map  from  its  number  and  approximate  position, 
indicated  in  parenthesis  in  the  list.  Thus,  after 
Milston,  the  birthplace  of  Addison,  appears  in 
the  list  (4 ;  7  —  L)  :  by  tracing  on  the  map  an 
imaginary  line  to  the  right  from  L  in  the  left- 
hand  margin,  and  another  line  upward  from  7 
in  the  lower  margin  until  it  intersects  the  first, 
Milston  with  its  number  4  is  easily  found.  In 
order  to  save  space  in  the  list  the  words  born , 
lived  and  died  are  abbreviated  to  b.  1.  d. 

Study  of  the  map  and  references  to  it  have 
value  not  merely  as  lessons  in  geography  but 
because  of  their  assistance  in  fixing  the  student’s 
impressions  of  the  various  writers  studied.  Just 
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as  one  likes  to  think  of  an  absent  friend  as  living 
and  moving  about  in  familiar  scenes,  so  it  may  be 
pleasant  to  center  the  facts  and  associations  of 
each  author’s  life  about  definite  localities,  around 
actually  existing  places.  To  know  that  George 
Eliot  when  a  young  woman,  met  the  philosopher 
Emerson,  and  that  each  writer  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  marked  individuality  of  the 
other,  is  interesting ;  but  to  picture  this  meeting 
at  Coventry,  to  place  it  among  some  of  the  most 
loved  and  memorable  scenes  of  George  Eliot’s 
life,  gives  the  fact  an  added  value.  It  is  well  to 
know,  too,  the  relative  position  of  the  homes  of 
contemporary  writers,  since  this  must  necessarily 
have  a  direct  connection  with  the  intermingling  of 
their  lives  and  their  influence.  A  glance  at  the 
Lake  Region  with  its  cluster  of  little  towns  and 
villages  will  at  once  reveal  the  possibility  of 
intimate  association  among  the  Lake  Poets.  The 
island  is  so  filled  with  literary  shrines  that  a 
grouping  of  them  should  not  be  very  difficult. 
Weave  as  many  threads  of  association  about  each 
locality  as  possible.  The  information  given  in 
the  list  of  places  is  necessarily  meager.  Add  to 
it  facts  that  you  gather  from  your  reading.  Pic¬ 
ture  as  definitely  as  you  can  the  appearance  of  the 
homes  and  surroundings  of  writers  who  have 
appealed  to  you  most.  In  some  cases  this  effort 
will  be  materially  aided  by  the  illustrations  in  the 
text.  Rydal  Mount,  Rydal  Water,  Grasmere 
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Church  and  the  old  Ambleside  Mill  should  give 
you  a  vivid  impression  of  the  character  of  the 
beautiful  lake  district.  Abbotsford  becomes  a 
reality;  Ayr,  though  you  never  have  seen  “the 
thick’ning  green”  of  its  “wild  woods”  nor  ever 
have  heard  the  river  “gurgling,  kiss  its  pebbled 
shore,”  becomes  something  far  more  than  a  name 
in  a  guide-book  or  a  number  on  a  map.  How 
many  other  pictures  of  places  in  the  British  Isles 
appear  in  these  volumes  ?  There  are,  too,  word- 
pictures —  the  descriptions  more  or  less  definite 
of  his  surroundings  given  by  poet  or  artistic 
prose  writer.  The  calm  beauty  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
the  thatched  cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born, 
the  “  landskip  ”  about  Milton’s  Horton,  are  defi¬ 
nitely  suggested  in  the  poems  we  have  read.  Our 
pleasure  in  these  scenes  is  something  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  actual  existence,  yet  they  serve 
greatly  in  bringing  nearer  to  us  those  who  have 
recreated  and  idealized  them. 
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Abbotsford:  (39;  5 — B)  Scott  1.  d.  1832;  an  imposing 
castle  and  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

Addison  :  See  Milston. 

Aldwinkle  :  (19;  9  —  I)  Dryden  b.  1631. 

Aid  worth:  (5;  8  —  L)  Tennyson  1.  d.  1892;  the  poet’s 
summer  home  after  1868. 

Arnold  :  see  Laleham,  Liverpool. 

Ayr:  (36;  3 — B)  Burns  b.  1759.  Here  are  still  standing 
the  haunted  kirk  of  Tam  O'  Shanter  and  the  poet’s  birthplace, 
the  thatched  cottage,  described  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night. 

Bacon  :  see  St.  Albans. 

Bishopsgate  :  (7  ;  8  —  K)  Shelley  1. 

Brantwood  :  (30;  5 — E)  Ruskin  d.  1900;  a  vine-covered 
mansion,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  poet  Massey,  where 
Ruskin  spent  his  later  years. 

Bronte  :  see  Haworth.,  Thornton. 

Browning,  E.  B  :  see  Durham. 

Bunyan :  see  Elstow. 

Burns  :  see  Ayr,  Dumfries. 

Byron  :  see  Harrow,  Newstead  Abbey. 

Carlyle  :  see  Ecclefechan. 

Cockermouth  :  (34;  5 — D)  Wordsworth  b.  1770.  The 
factory-shaped  “old  House”  of  the  poet’s  father  is  still 
standing. 

Coleridge  :  see  Keswick,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Coventry:  (20;  7  — I)  Eliot  1.  Birds  Grove,  the  home  in 
which  she  passed  some  of  her  most  memorable  years,  yet 
remains,  somewhat  altered. 

Cowper :  see  East  Dereham,  Olney. 

De  Quincey :  see  Edinburgh,  Grasmere,  Manchester. 

Dickens  :  see  Landport,  Rochester. 

Dryden  :  see  Aldwinkle. 
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Dumfries:  (35;  4— C)  Burns  1.  d.  1796.  In  the  church¬ 
yard,  where  an  imposing  mausoleum  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
he  and  his  “  bonnie  Jean  ”  lie. 

Durham  :  (32;  7  —  D)  Browning,  E.  B.,  b.  1806. 

East  Dereham:  (18;  10— H)  Cowper  d.  1800.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Edmund  are  the  poet’s  grave  and  monument. 

Ecclefechan :  (38;  5  —  C)  Carlyle  b.  1795.  The  monu¬ 
ment  which  marks  his  grave  stands  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
place  where  he  was  born. 

Edinburgh:  (37;  5  —  A)  Scott  b.  1771,  De  Quincey  1.  d. 
1859.  On  Princess  Street  is  the  celebrated  monument,  over 
200  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Scott. 

Eliot :  see  Coventry. 

Elstow  :  (17;  9  —  J)  Bunyan  b.  1628;  1.  In  the  village 
church  are  the  bell  which  it  was  once  Bunyan’s  duty  to  ring, 
and  two  windows  depicting  scenes  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  the  Holy  War . 

Farringford:  (2;  7  —  M)  Tennyson  1.;  a  “cheerful  gray 
country  mansion  ”  described  in  his  later  poems. 

Field  Place:  (6;  9  —  L)  Shelley  b.  1792. 

Gibbon  :  see  Putney. 

Grasmere:  (31;  5 — D)  Wordsworth  1.  De  Quincey  1. 
In  Dove  Cottage  Wordsworth  passed  his  “poetic  prime.” 
Here,  too,  De  Quincey  lived  in  later  years.  In  the  Grasmere 
churchyard  is  the  poet’s  tomb. 

Harrow  :  (10  ;  9  —  K)  The  town  is  known  for  a  celebrated 
grammar  school  founded  in  1571  and  attended  by  such  men 
as  Sheridan,  Peel,  Trollope  and  Byron.  Here  were  passed 
Byron’s  happiest  years. 

Haworth:  (28;  7  —  F)  Bronte  1.  d.  1855.  In  the  ancient 
church  is  pointed  out  the  place  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
sit  —  within  a  foot  of  where  she  is  now  buried.  In  this  church 
she  was  married  and  here  is  a  window  dedicated  to  her  by  an 
American. 

Horton:  (9;  8  —  K)  Milton  1.;  where  Comus ,  Lycidasy 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  were  written. 

Johnson :  see  Lichfield. 
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Keswick:  (33  5  5— *>)  Coleridge  1.  in  Greta  Hall.  In 
Crosthwaite  Churchyard  Southey  is  buried,  on  his  monument 
the  inscription  by  Wordsworth.  Near  by  is  the  Fall  of  Ladore 
celebrated  by  him. 

:  (8 ;  8  — K)  Arnold  b.  1822.  He  is  buried  here 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  village. 

Landport :  (3  ;  8  — M)  Dickens  b.  1812. 

Lichfield  :  (22  ;  7  —  I)  Johnson  b.  1709 ;  a  cathedral  town ; 
here  stands  in  the  Public  Square  a  large  statue  of  Johnson. 

Liverpool :  (25  ;  5  —  G)  Arnold  d.  1888. 

London:  No  attempt  is  made  to  name  the  numerous 
literary  people  who  lived  in  this  great  city. 

Macaulay  :  see  Rothley  Temple. 

Manchester:  (26;  6  — G)  DeQuinceyb.  1735. 

Milston  :  (4  5  7  — L)  Addison  b.  1672. 

Milton  :  see  Horton. 

Newstead  Abbey  :  (23  ;  8  —  H)  Byron  1.  at  intervals  for  20 
years;  a  mediteval  fortress  containing  numerous  priceless 
relics  of  the  poet. 

Olney  :  (16  ;  8  — J)  Cowper  1.  Here  is  yet  standing  the 
poet’s  house,  in  the  market  place. 

Ottery  St.  Mary:  (1  ;  4  —  M)  Coleridge  b.  1772. 

Pope  :  see  Twickenham. 

Putney  :  (n  ;  9—  L)  Gibbon  b.  1737. 

Rochester  :  (13  ;  10  — L)  Dickens  d.  1870;  a  very  ancient 
city,  some  of  the  localities  of  which,  as  Eastgate  House , 
Watts ’  Charity  House  and  the  Victoria  and  Bull  Inn 
Dickens  has  described  in  his  works  under  different  names. 

Rothley  Temple  :  (21 ;  9  —  H)  Macaulay  b.  1800. 

Ruskin  :  see  Brantwood. 

Rydal  Mount:  (29;  5—  D)  Wordsworth  1.  d.  1850;  his 
vine-covered  home  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
lake  region. 

St.  Albans  :  (14;  9  —  J)  Bacon  1.;  a  very  ancient  town 
noted  for  its  abbey  church. 

Scott :  see  Abbotsford,  Edinburgh. 

Shakespeare  :  see  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Shelley :  see  Bishopsgate,  Field  Place. 

Somersby:  (24;  9  —  G)  Tennyson  b.  1809.  The  Rectory 
where  he  was  born,  and  its  surroundings  are  described  in  the 
Ode  to  Memory. 

Stratford-on-Avon:  (15;  7—  J)  Shakespeare  b.  1564,  d. 
1616.  Here  the  great  bard’s  birthplace  and  tomb,  the  Guild 
Chapel  and  Hall,  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Hathaway 
Cottage  have  become  shrines. 

Tennyson  :  see  Aldworth,  Farringford,  Somersby. 

Thornton:  (27;  7  —  F)  Bronte  b.  1816. 

Twickenham  :  (12  ;  9 —  K)  Pope  1.  d.  1744;  his  home  was 
a  beautiful  villa  on  the  Thames  about  12  miles  from  London. 

Wordsworth  :  see  Cockermouth,  Grasmere,  Rydal  Mount. 
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Seventeenth  P™01  to  American  Revolution  there 
Century  was  not  produced  in  America  any  work 
that  we  may  call  real  literature.  During  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  the  age  that  saw  Shakespeare, 
Milton  and  Dryden,  there  were  written  in  the 
American  colonies  numberless  essays,  sermons 
and  history,  and  a  little  verse,  but  none  that  is 
still  read.  The  Poems  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  called 
the  first  professional  poet  of  America,  have  merit 
that  is  “negative  rather  than  positive. ”  Says 
Richardson,  “  They  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  occasionally  proffer  a  good  thought 
or  a  decent  line.”  The  Day  of  Doom  by  Rev. 
Michael  Wigglesworth  was  the  most  popular  poem 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  awful  Cal- 
vanistic  doctrine  that  the  unelect  infants  will  be 
eternally  damned.  There  was  nothing  to  justify 
the  extent  of  its  success  but  the  sincerity  with 
which  it  was  written  and  its  truthfulness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  stern  old  Puritans.  The  popularity  of 
this  poem  makes  the  contrast  between  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  England  and  America  seem  very  appar¬ 
ent,  if  we  stop  to  think  that  the  marvelous  dramas 
of  Shakespeare  were  then  new  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  probably  were  wholly  unknown  in  the 
colonies. 
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Cotton  *636  Harvard  College  was  founded 

Mather  with.  the  express  purpose  of  preserving 
the  Puritan  form  of  religion,  but  though  it  has 
always  remained  protestant,  it  has  been  liberal 
and  done  much  to  destroy  the  very  rigidities  it 
was  intended  to  perpetuate.  Its  President,  In¬ 
crease  Mather,  and  his  son,  Cotton,  labored  hard 
to  make  the  college  a  school  of  priestly  character, 
but  were  unable  to  quell  the  liberal  spirit  that 
had  made  the  Puritans  rebellious  subjects  of  the 
mother  church.  Cotton  Mather  was  a  voluminous 
writer  of  historical  and  religious  subjects.  He 
was  a  believer  in  witchcraft  and  has  been  held 
largely  responsible  in  public  opinion  for  the  terri¬ 
ble  tragedy  at  Salem.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  the  Magnalia,  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New 
England.  It  is  not  a  history  as  we  understand 
the  term,  but  a  controversial  work  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  God  had  favored  the  Puritan 
cause  through  the  three  generations  that  had  lived 
since  Massachusetts  was  founded.  It  cannot  be 
called  literature,  though  in  spite  of  the  mass  of 
ill-digested  material,  superstitions  and  inaccurate 
detail  there  are  interesting  biographies  and  narra¬ 
tives,  if  one  can  separate  them  from  the  mass  of 
waste  material.  His  loose  and  ponderous  sen¬ 
tences,  his  pedantic  affectations,  greedy  use  of 
Latin  phrases  and  general  laxity  of  style  make 
him  dull  and  difficult  to  read. 

Jonathan  To  the  early  Part  of  the  eighteenth 
Edwards  century  we  must  assign  Jonathan  Ed- 
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wards,  a  theologian  who  more  than  any  other  has 
exerted  an  influence  on  American  thought.  For 
about  a  hundred  years  his  great  work,  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  freedom  of  the  will,  was  accepted 
as  unanswerable  by  the  theologians  of  his  school 
and  day,  and  even  now  if  his  premises  are  allowed 
his  conclusions  seem  to  follow  inevitably.  He 
upheld  strenuously  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
total  depravity,  election  and  eternal  punishment. 
He  represented  merely  the  moral  life  of  the  New 
England  colonists. 

Benjamin  Benjamin  Franklin  who  stood  in  polit- 

Frankim  iCal  and  socjai  Hfe  as  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  did  in  the  moral  and  religious  life,  is  the 
one  other  great  name  that  figures  conspicuously 
before  the  Revolution.  There  is  in  his  writings  be¬ 
sides  practical,  homely,  common  sense  a  certain 
literary  quality  that  puts  them  above  anything 
Written  at  that  time.  His  importance  has  been 
duly  recognized,  and  a  biographical  sketch  and 
suitable  extracts  will  be  found  in  Part  Fifteen, 
page  i 2 i,  and  page  23. 

Revolutionary The  era  o£  the  Revolution  gave  the 
Period  public  a  great  quantity  of  patriotic  and 
political  matter  in  the  shape  of  argumentative 
essays  and  addresses.  Freedom  and  the  rights  of 
man  were  ably  championed  and  sometimes  the 
heights  of  impassioned  eloquence  were  reached. 
Thomas  Paine’s  Crisis  and  Common  Sense ,  with 
the  essays  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  were  afterwards 
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collected  as  The  Federalist ,  are  the  most  noted 
writings  of  the  time.  The  Federalist  papers  were 
written  to  explain  and  make  popular  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  they  fulfilled 
their  purpose  admirably. 

One  novelist,  our  first,  Charles  Brockden 
Browne,  belongs  to  this  period,  but  the  elabo¬ 
rate  horrors  and  revolting  details  of  his  stories, 
combined  with  his  stilted  language  and  lack  of 
humor  and  pathos,  have  long  since  relegated  him 
to  obscurity. 

And  so  we  pass  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  before  we  find  here  in  America  any  writer 
comparable  to  those  who  made  England’s  litera¬ 
ture  famous  long  before  the  Victorian  Era.  This 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  think 
of  those  two  centuries  of  struggle  and  conflict, 
during  which  the  new  civilization  was  being  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  continent.  Privation  and  want, 
labor  and  warfare,  are  not  conducive  to  a  life  of 
quiet  and  meditation  such  as  the  poet  loves,  and 
though  the  exciting  events,  the  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors,  the  stern  self-repression  and  the  fiery 
passions  of  the  age  were  all  making  material  for 
the  literature  of  the  future,  yet  they  were  not 
incentives  to  its  production. 
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If  we  except  the  work  of  Franklin,  the  literature 
of  America,  then,  is  a  nineteenth  century  product. 
The  first  half  of  the  century  brought  out  a  group 
of  famous  men  who  wrote  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
and  who  succeeded  in  leaving  behind  them  much 
genuine  literature  that  will  always  be  read  for  its 
beauty  and  for  the  inspiring  nature  of  its  thought. 

But  before  taking  up  this  group  we 
Chanmng  sj10uj(j  jQ0^  for  a  moment  at  the  great 

leader  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  William  Ellery 
Channing  was  born  in  1780,  but  the  revival  of 
Unitarianism,  of  which  he  was  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  advocate,  had  its  beginning  in  1812  at  the 
same  time  as  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
We  cannot  go  into  the  theological  controversies 
of  the  time  and  it  is  not  often  that  such  discus¬ 
sions  produce  anything  of  much  interest  to  the 
student  of  literature,  but  Channing’s  writings  have 
merit  in  themselves  and  he  was  so  immediately 
the  forerunner  of  Emerson  and  the  Transcenden- 
talists  that  his  career  is  of  decided  importance. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Boston  lawyer  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harvard,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1798,  five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
was  a  healthy  child  and  is  remembered  in  Harvard 
as  strong  and  muscular,  though  of  small  stature. 
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He  was  fluent  in  his  composition  and  won  some 
distinction  in  college  by  his  essays  and  orations. 

After  graduation  he  went  to  Virginia  as  a  tutor 
in  a  private  family.  Here  he  learned  his  first 
lessons  in  the  evils  of  slavery  and  ever  afterward 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  that  institution.  While 
in  Virginia  his  ambition  to  become  a  great  scholar 
led  him  into  a  life  of  privation  and  self-denial,  in 
order  to  procure  the  means  for  study.  He  worked 
early  and  late,  lived  in  accordance  with  his  ascetic 
ideas  of  renunciation  and  purity  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  undermined  his  health  that  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  was  more  than  half  an  invalid.  This 
ill-health  he  had  always  to  fight  but  he  fought  it 
alone  and  disturbed  no  one  by  the  conflict.  He 
spent  his  salary  as  he  earned  it,  but  not  in  extrav¬ 
agance  for  himself.  To  do  good  to  others  was 
his  motto  and  he  lived  up  to  its  spirit.  He  was 
always  an  ardent  champion  of  freedom,  always  an 
active  participant  in  the  reforms  of  the  day,  and 
though  his  views  suffered  some  change  as  the 
years  passed  on,  the  changes  were  all  those  of  ad¬ 
vancement  and  improvement. 

His  was  a  voice  of  encouragement,  of  love,  of 
inspiration.  Fearless  himself,  he  drove  fear  from 
the  minds  of  the  timid  and  hesitating.  “  Wait  not 
to  be  backed  by  numbers,  ”  he  said  at  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  a  young  minister.  “  Wait  not  till  you  are 
sure  of  an  echo  from  the  crowd.  The  fewer  the 
voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more  distinct  and 
strong  must  be  your  own.” 
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That  the  works  of  this  theologian  are  read  so 
long  after  his  death  is  good  evidence  that  Chan- 
ning  possessed  a  style  and  manner  that  might  have 
made  him  a  power  in  the  world  of  letters,  had  he 
chosen  literature  as  his  profession. 

Until  after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  English  had  showed  little  inter¬ 
est  in  the  writings  of  Americans.  The  religious 
struggles  of  the  colonists  may  have  been  noted  by 
a  few  active  sympathizers,  and  of  course  the  politi¬ 
cal  upheaval  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of 
this  country  had  thrown  its  pamphlets  and  essays 
into  the  hands  of  many  Englishmen.  Franklin 
was  known  and  honored  among  them  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  equal,  but  none  of  those  Americans  who  had 
enjoyed  local  popularity  were  recognized  abroad 
as  authors  of  merit.  In  this  judgment  we  now 
concur. 

Washington  With  Washington  Irving  a  new  era 
Uving  opens.  He  was  recognized  as  a  man 
of  letters,  competent  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of 
style  and  manner  that  had  descended  through  the 
long  line  of  great  English  authors.  He  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  English  the  legends  of  his  native 
land  and  clothed  some  of  them  in  classic  prose, 
but  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  American 
subjects.  He  found  in  the  Moorish  occupancy  of 
Spain  material  for  many  charming  stories,  and  no 
less  than  three  histories.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
and  succeeded  as  historian,  essayist,  and  novelist. 
The  histories  he  wrote  are  of  the  romantic  type, 
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entertaining  as  narratives  but  attempting  no  phi¬ 
losophy,  for  of  that  he  knew  little.  His  stories 
are  capital,  mingling  pathos  with  bright  humor  in 
a  most  delightful  manner,  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  testify.  His  style, 
smooth  and  flowing,  simple  and  elegant,  bears  a 
charm  for  all  who  read  him. 

The  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York  is  a 
strange  compound  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  fact 
and  fiction,  the  fun  of  which  often  lies  in  the  in¬ 
sensible  gradation  by  which  he  passes  from  truth 
to  the  broadest  caricature.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  book  will  long  retain  its  great  popularity,  but 
while  the  memory  of  the  old  Dutch  burgher  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  its  good-natured  raillery 
will  be  enjoyed. 

His  lack  of  deep  scholarship  and  of  critical 
spirit  allow  him  to  give  rein  to  an  imagination 
that  sometimes  colors  facts.  The  lengthy  biog¬ 
raphies  produced  during  his  later  life  are  vivid, 
and  introduce  us  to  people  who  live  with  us  as 
we  read  their  lives,  though  we  cannot  feel  that  he 
is  describing  the  real  men. 

We  do  not  look  to  him  for  a  serious  message; 
he  has  no  lesson  to  teach.  But  he  is  a  refined 
and  delightful  entertainer  to  whom  we  can  be 
grateful  for  much  pleasure  and  no  pain.  Such 
glimpses  as  he  gives  us  into  the  splendid  and  ro¬ 
mantic  past,  such  touching  instances  of  human 
strength  and  weakness  as  he  finds  among  his  con- 
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temporaries,  such  eloquent  pathos  and  delicate 
humor  as  that  with  which  he  fills  his  pages  can  but 
compel  our  respect  and  personal  regard. 

For  a  biographical  sketch,  further  comments 
and  specimens  of  his  work  see  Part  Fifteen,  page 
142,  and  page  43,  and  Part  Fourteen,  page  107. 

^  .  The  next  American  to  attain  Euro- 

James  Fern- 

more  Cooper  pean  recognition  was  James  remmore 
Cooper,  and  though  not  comparable  to  Irving  in 
excellence  of  style,  he  was  accorded  a  wider  popu¬ 
larity  than  his  more  refined  predecessor.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Contemporary 
with  Scott,  his  stories  were  of  the  same  vivid,  ex¬ 
citing  type,  but  dealt  with  a  new  civilization  in  a 
new  way.  Such  stories  would  naturally  find  a 
greater  number  of  readers  than  the  more  technic¬ 
ally  perfect  writings  of  Irving.  Cooper  has  often 
been  called  the  American  Scott.  This  statement 
may  be  true  so  far  as  both  are  great  story-tellers 
but  when  their  works  are  compared  the  result  is 
not  favorable  to  the  American.  Scott  created 
real  men  and  women,  while  Cooper  s  best  charac¬ 
ters  are  improbable  creatures  and  his  others  are 
mere  puppets  talking  in  strained  and  artificial 
style ;  in  this  lies  the  chief  difference  between  the 
two  great  writers.  Cooper’s  novels,  however,  are 
interesting;  the  plots  are  skillful  and  though 
sometimes  long  drawn  out  they  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  keep  a  person  reading  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  will  be  the  next  thing  to  happen.  Then 
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the  stories  are  American  in  spirit  and  that  means 
they  are  manly  and  pure.  They  have  a  clear  set¬ 
ting  and  an  atmosphere  of  verity  that  make  some 
amends  for  the  artificiality  of  the  beings  in  whose 
fortunes  we  are  interested. 

The  successful  novels  may  be  classified  in  three 
groups:  stories  of  the  sea,  land  stories  of  the 
Revolution,  and  stories  of  Indian  and  backwoods 
life.  The  Pilot  best  represents  the  first  class,  The 
Spy  the  second  class,  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohi¬ 
cans  the  third  class.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
probably  the  greatest  of  his  novels,  is  one  of  a 
series  of  five  called  the  Leatherstocking  Tales ,  the 
hero  of  all  of  which  is  the  backwoodsman  hunter, 
trapper,  guide  and  pioneer,  Natty  Bumpo,  Leath¬ 
erstocking,  Hawkeye,  or  Deerslayer,  as  he  is  vari¬ 
ously  known.  Natty  Bumpo  is  Cooper’s  best 
drawn  character  and  to  a  certain  type  of  mind 
he  is  a  very  real  and  inspiring  hero.  It  is  to  the 
youthful  and  adventurous  in  spirit  that  Cooper 
appeals  and  boys  will  always  love  the  stirring 
qualities  of  his  picturesque  hero.  The  Leather¬ 
stocking  Tales  in  order  of  events,  though  not  in 
order  of  composition,  are  The  Deerslayer ,  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans ,  The  Pathfinder ,  The  Pioneers  and 
The  Prairie.  We  have  mentioned  the  best  of 
Cooper’s  stories,  but  there  are  many  others  that 
will  prove  interesting,  especially  if  the  reader  has 
mastered  the  art  of  skipping.  His  first  story, 
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Precaution,  was  published  in  1820.  As  it  was  a 
novel  of  English  society  with  which  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  unfamiliar,  it  was  a  failure.  The  Spy  was 
published  the  next  year  and  by  1832,  the  year  of 
Scott’s  death,  Cooper  had  written  nearly  all  of  his 
best  known  novels.  Though  he  lived  until  1851 
he  did  little  after  1832  to  increase  his  reputation. 
Few  American  writers  have  had  a  wider  Conti¬ 
nental  reputation  and  the  translations  of  his 
stories,  sometimes  better  even  than  the  originals, 
have  been  highly  popular  in  France,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries. 

The  man  himself  was  an  interesting  character. 
He  was  very  tall,  heavy  set,  of  impressive  appear¬ 
ance  and  dignified  bearing.  He  was  born  in  1789, 
in  Cooperstown,  New  York,  a  village  which  his 
father  had  founded  and  where  he  lived  in  a  big  man¬ 
sion  which  he  had  named  Otsego  Hall,  from  the  lake 
on  which  it  was  built.  At  school  young  Cooper, 
“Jim”  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  more 
fond  of  fishing,  hunting  and  roaming  the  wild  for¬ 
ests  than  of  books,  and  the  fun-loving  nature 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father  often  led  him 
into  mischief  and  trouble.  He  was  prepared  for 
Yale,  entered  at  thirteen  and  after  spending  nearly 
three  years  at  that  institution  was  expelled  for 
some  boyish  prank.  His  fondness  for  adventure 
led  him  to  the  sea  and  with  his  father’s  permis¬ 
sion  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  Europe.  At 
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nineteen  he  was  made  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy  and  served  for  three  years.  Then  he 
married  and  returned  to  New  York  to  begin  life  on 
a  farm.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  occupation  and 
took  great  pride  in  the  products  of  his  garden. 

One  day  after  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  and 
had  as  yet  given  no  indication  of  his  genius  as  a 
writer,  he  was  reading  a  poor  English  novel  and, 
disgusted  at  its  weakness,  exclaimed  to  his  wife 
that  he  believed  he  could  write  a  better  novel  him¬ 
self.  She  urged  him  to  try  and  he  set  about  the 
task.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  first  attempt, 
his  second,  The  Spy ,  certainly  justified  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself. 

Soon  after,  he  moved  to  New  York  city  and 
resided  there  till  1826,  when  he  went  abroad  with 
his  family  and  remained  for  seven  years.  When 
he  sailed  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country 
and  abroad  was  her  enthusiastic  defender.  He 
published  a  book  in  which  he  endeavored  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  to  every 
thing  English,  but  only  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
generous  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  with 
which  he  had  been  received  abroad.  His  gruff 
manners,  intolerance  of  opposition  and  rabid 
defense  of  every  thing  American  aided  to  increase 
the  unfavorable  impression  his  book  had  created. 
Though  he  mingled  with  the  best  of  England's 
people  and  doubtless  absorbed  some  of  their 
notions,  he  was  never  able  to  establish  really 
friendly  relations  with  any  of  them. 
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So  he  returned  to  America  and  his  home,  filled 
with  pleasant  anticipations.  But  he  found  that  in 
his  long  absence  things  had  changed  and  that 
many  of  the  traits  he  had  most  vehemently  lauded 
were  rapidly  passing  away.  This  irritated  him 
intensely  and  he  published  scathing  criticisms  that 
rapidly  brought  him  into  disrepute  among  the 
public  who  had  previously  praised  him.  He  was 
subjected  to  violent  attacks  by  the  critics  of  the 
day  and  aroused  to  speedy  action  by  the  sting  of 
their  epithets.  Again  and  again  he  sued  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  libel  and  was  usually  successful,  though 
he  failed  to  win  any  approval  by  the  results. 

Added  to  these  contentions  were  troubles  with 
his  neighbors  and  personal  friends.  Although  he 
was  highly  democratic  in  his  speech  and  ideas,  his 
habits  were  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  that 
gave  offense  and  his  manners  to  the  inhabitants  of 
his  own  town  were  rather  those  of  a  superior  than 
of  an  equal.  A  beautiful  point  of  land  jutting  out 
into  the  lake  had  long  been  considered  public 
property  by  the  people  of  his  village  and  when  he 
laid  claim  to  this,  forbade  its  use  as  a  picnic 
ground  and  closed  it  up  entirely,  he  earned  their 
serious  resentment,  although  it  was  established 
that  the  land  really  belonged  to  him. 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  he  created  and 
the  rude  criticism  he  had  to  endure,  he  was  a  man 
of  noble  and  generous  heart.  It  was  only  on  the 
surface  that  he  was  a  boor  and  many  of  his  harsh 
judgments  came  from  a  supersensitive  nature  and 
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a  suspicious  disposition  prone  to  find  evidence  of 
slight  and  injury  when  none  were  intended.  But 
he  lived  to  see  most  of  the  opposition  subside  and 
when  he  died  the  people  sincerely  mourned  him. 

Cooper  and  Irving,  Franklin  and  Browne  were 
the  only  Americans  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  achieved  any¬ 
thing  like  lasting  fame  as  writers  of  prose,  and 
only  the  first  two  mentioned  can  be  regarded  as 
really  successful  men  of  letters.  They  all  belong 
to  the  middle  states  which  center  about  New 
York.  They  succeeded  best  in  prose  fiction,  the 
very  form  of  literature  then  most  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Previously  all  writings  in  America  were 
devoted  to  religion  or  to  politics.  This  might  be 
called  a  literature  of  knowledge,  but  neither  Irving 
nor  Cooper  wrote  in  that  vein.  Theirs  was  a  lit¬ 
erature  of  beauty,  of  pleasure,  of  entertainment; 
both  were  satisfied  if  they  could  give  enjoyment  to 
their  readers.  Neither  one  delved  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  life  or  probed  the  human  mind.  If  the 
characters  in  their  books  suffered  peril  it  was  the 
good  healthy  peril  of  the  human  body  ;  if  they  fell 
it  was  the  tragedy  of  physical  destruction,  and  not 
a  tragedy  of  the  soul. 

william  But  the  y°ung  nation  was  not  without 
Cullen  Bryant  its  poets.  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
whose  biography  appears  in  Part  Eight,  page  119, 
and  from  whom  we  have  quoted  in  Parts  Seven 
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and  Eight,  was  bom  in  1794.  He  lived  until 
1878,  so  that  his  long  life  spanned  almost  the  whole 
period  of  American  literature,  but  his  greatest 
poems  date  back  to  the  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Victorian  era,  with  which  we  must  ally 
American  literature  and  ally  it  so  closely  that  it 
becomes  really  one  and  the  same  thing.  More¬ 
over,  Bryant’s  style  is  the  style  of  the  earlier  age 
and  his  thought  usually  far  removed  from  the 
depth  and  vigor  of  Victorian  writers.  Bryant  was 
born  in  Massachussetts,  but  he  lived  and  wrote  in 
New  York  and  with  that  city  his  name  is  most 
closely  associated. 

Though  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  born  in 

Edgar  A.  Poe  °  ° 

Boston  and  lived  much  of  his  life  in 
Virginia  he  worked  longer  in  New  York  than  else¬ 
where,  and  it  is  of  New  York  authors  that  most  of 
his  critiques  were  written.  His  life  runs  over 
into  the  Victorian  era  but  he  had  become  famous 
as  early  as  1837.  He  was  such  a  wanderer  in  life 
and  so  erratic  in  literature  that  he  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  well  in  this  group  as  elsewhere. 

We  have  sketched  his  biography  before  and 
quoted  from  his  work  in  Part  Seven,  page  137, 
and  pages  57,  58  and  64. 

Bryant’s  simple  and  clear  style,  his  tenderness 
and  sweetness  have  long  been  recognized  and  his 
place  in  the  world  of  writers  assured.  Not  so 
with  Poe.  His  erratic  and  dissipated  life,  his 
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melancholy  end  and  the  unkind  stories  that  were 
circulated  about  him  blinded  people  for  a  long 
time  to  his  real  merit  as  a  writer.  But  of  late  a 
fairer  spirit  is  prevailing  and  there  is  being 
accorded  him  the  high  position  he  undoubtedly 
deserves.  As  a  master  of  rhythm  and  the  name¬ 
less  music  of  poetry  he  stands  unrivaled,  as  he 
does  in  his  power  to  create  for  his  readers  the 
peculiar  atmosphere  he  desires.  His  stories  are 
as  vivid  as  they  are  weird  and  terrible ;  the  gloom 
of  his  poetry  is  as  dark  and  depressing  as  though 
one  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  poet’s  utter¬ 
ance.  We  have  had  no  other  such  genius  as 
Poe,  and  among  the  English,  only  Burns  and 
Marlowe  come  to  us  as  types  for  comparison. 

. T  ,  .  ,  New  York  continued  to  be  the  center 
Parker  wiiiis  for  the  production  of  a  certain  type  of 
literature  that  found  currency  through  a  few  mag¬ 
azines  which  had  their  day  of  popularity  in  spite 
of  what  now  seems  their  sentimental  uselessness. 
Of  the  many  writers  who  contributed  to  them  up 
to  the  early  sixties,  the  chief  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  characteristic  was  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis.  He  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807, 
but  his  father  moved  to  Boston  very  soon  after, 
and  founded  The  Youth's  Companion ,  now  so  uni¬ 
versally  known  in  the  United  States.  The  family 
belonged  to  the  one  remaining  Calvanistic  church 
and  the  boy  was  brought  up  strictly  in  the  tenets 
of  that  faith.  Because  Harvard  was  considered 
the  hotbed  of  the  liberal  movement,  the  young 
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man  was  sent  to  Yale  as  a  more  suitable  institu¬ 
tion.  When  he  returned  to  Boston  he  was  the 
most  orthodox  fop  the  city  had  ever  seen.  He 
tried  to  do  some  editorial  work  but  failed  and 
moved  to  New  York  in  disgust.  Here  he  was 
more  successful  and  finally  was  sent  to  England  as 
a  magazine  correspondent.  With  no  money  and 
few  friends  he  was  still  able  to  make  his  way  into 
English  society,  to  meet  the  titled  and  wealthy, 
and  finally  to  marry  a  rich  heiress  in  spite  of  her 
knowledge  of  his  poverty.  His  dandified  habits 
and  wonderful  assurance  carried  him  through 
where  many  a  better  man  would  have  failed. 
The  death  of  his  first  wife  was  followed  by  a 
second  marriage.  He  soon  found  himself  em¬ 
broiled  in  money  troubles  and  finally  settled  down 
to  unremitting  toil  to  support  himself  and  family 
honorably.  He  lived  to  be  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

The  popularity  of  both  his  prose  and  poetry 
was  phenomenal  and  they  must  have  had  some 
merit.  His  Absalom,  Hagar  in  the  Wilderness 
and  other  metrical  paraphrases  of  scriptural  nar¬ 
rative  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  devout,  particularly 
in  the  less  cultured  communities.  His  poems, 
sacred,  passionate  and  humorous,  his  letters  from 
abroad,  his  criticisms  on  current  literature  and 
the  good-natured  essays  in  which  he  attempted  to 
help  out  some  needy  and  deserving  literary  friend 
have  all  disappeared  from  public  recollection. 
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1.  Why  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  general 
theme  of  the  earliest  colonial  literature  would  be 
religious  in  character? 

2.  Compare  the  spirit  that  dominated  the 
American  literature  of  this  age  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 

3.  Suppose  that  Shakespeare’s  writings  had 
been  known  to  the  colonists.  Do  you  think  that 
they  would  have  rivaled  in  popularity  the  works 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards?  Does 
it  seem  probable  that  they  might  even  have  been 
entirely  neglected  ?  Why  ? 

4.  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  Franklin’s 
philosophy  that  makes  its  influence  far  more  wide- 
reaching  than  that  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle  ? 

5.  Characterize  the  style  of  literature  and 
name  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

6.  Why  was  it  that  an  original  literature, 
really  American  in  tone,  was  not  possible  till 
after  the  Revolution? 

7.  Tell  something  of  Channing’s  personality 
and  of  his  influence. 

8.  Name  the  qualities  that  make  Irving’s  style 
artistic. 

9.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  this  criti¬ 
cism  of  Irving  as  an  author  ;  “  He  saw  life 
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through  the  literary  atmosphere,  and  had  no  the¬ 
ories  to  ventilate,  no  reforms  to  advocate,  no 
specific  moral  value  to  enforce.  ” 

io.  What  purpose  in  their  writings  did  Irving 
and  Cooper  have  in  common?  How  did  their 
works  mark  a  departure  from  the  “  literature  of 
knowledge  ”  ?  Compare  the  personality  of  Cooper 
with  that  of  Scott. 

n.  Which  of  the  English  poets  does  William 
Cullen  Bryant  seem  to  resemble  most  closely  ? 

12.  Describe  the  unusual  power  possessed  by 
Poe  that  gives  to  his  poems  their  originality  and 
power  to  fascinate. 
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Boston  ^Ut  we  ^ave  dwelt  long  enough  on  the 
first  school  of  American  literature,  if 
school  it  may  be  called,  and  must  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  New  York  center  to  Boston,  where 
the  greatest  of  American  writers  were  coming  into 
prominence.  To  understand  their  relationships 
and  the  significance  of  their  work  we  glance  again 
at  the  history  of  that  intellectual  city. 

Boston  has  always  occupied  a  somewhat  iso¬ 
lated  position.  It  is  not  on  any  of  the  great 
highways  to  other  places.  It  is  not  the  terminus 
of  any  great  transatlantic  steamship  lines,  and  un¬ 
til  the  construction  of  its  numerous  railways,  was 
not  in  ready  communication  with  other  American 
cities.  When  people  go  to  Boston  it  is  because 
they  have  business  in  Boston;  while  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
other  great  cities  are  on  lines  of  travel  that  natu¬ 
rally  bring  to  them  many  people  whose  ultimate 
destination  is  elsewhere.  Boston  stands  for  the 
whole  of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  what  is  true 
of  her  is  true  of  the  entire  region. 

Add  to  this  fact  of  geographical  isolation  the 
further  conditions  that  Boston  and  vicinity  were 
settled  by  a  people  possessed  of  high  moral  senti¬ 
ment,  intense  energy  and  the  stern  power  of  self¬ 
repression  ;  that  her  settlers  came  to  this  country 
to  be  free  to  worship  as  they  pleased  and  that 
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they  meant  to  preserve  their  integrity  to  the  last, 
and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  conservatism  and 
individuality  were  the  natural  result.  Social  dis¬ 
tinctions  arose,  continued  to  be  observed  till  far 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are  not  wholly 
extinguished  even  now.  The  clergy  early  assumed 
and  long  maintained  a  dictatorial  power  that  was 
often  unquestioned  by  the  laity;  the  wealthy 
merchants  constituted  the  aristocracy,  while  the 
farmers,  the  poorer  class  in  the  cities,  and  the 
servants  generally  were  as  decidedly  inferior  in 
social  position  as  though  the  people  did  not  pride 
themselves  on  their  democracy. 

But  the  Calvinistic  creed  had  taught  the  people 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  perhaps  unwittingly  had 
given  them  the  truth-searching  spirit.  The  clergy 
watched  and  criticised  their  congregations  both  as 
to  laxities  in  daily  life  and  as  to  backsliding  or 
wanderings  from  the  true  faith.  Accordingly 
attention  became  centered  on  religion  and  the 
congregation  in  its  turn  became  as  watchful  and 
as  critical  as  the  preacher  himself.  Then  the 
keen  intellects  of  those  watching  hundreds  became 
restive  under  the  restraints  about  them  and  both 
pew  and  pulpit  began  to  think  in  new  lines. 

„  .  .  .  In  some  such  way  as  this,  it  came 

Unitariamsm  ,  / 

about  that  Calvinism  gave  way  to  the 
new  Unitarianism,  so  that  when  the  nineteenth 
century  opened  there  was  in  Boston  but  one  Cal¬ 
vinistic  church,  the  Old  South,  long  known  to  the 
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irreverent  as  “  Brimstone  Corner.  ”  But  we  can¬ 
not  go  into  these  controversies  except  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  make  clear  the  greatest  literature 
America  has  known.  Unitarianism  is  no  longer 
in  the  ascendent  but,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  the  men  who  led  the  movement  were  of 
such  refined,  cultivated  and  morally  beautiful 
character  that  it  is  little  wonder  they  revolution¬ 
ized  thought,  even  in  orthodox  old  Boston. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Unitarian  ideas  followed 
closely  after  the  war  of  1812  and  the  outburst 
of  literary  power  was  coincident  with  Boston's 
greatest  commercial  and  business  prosperity. 
The  building  of  numerous  railways  had  connected 
the  various  outlying  villages ;  towns  and  factories 
had  arisen  and  the  fisheries  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  industries  had  made  their  influence  felt  far 
at  sea.  This  epoch  was  a  Renaissance  for  the 
Puritan  colonies  as  much  as  was  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  period  a  new  birth  for  England.  It  was,  too, 
a  time  of  intellectual  unrest,  of  the  abandonment 
of  old  ideas,  of  irreverence  for  the  past  and  of 
a  profound  and  unwarranted  confidence  in  the 
future. 

Transcen-  An  outgrowth  of  this  spirit  was  the 

dentaiism  philosophical  movement  known  as 
Transcendentalism.  The  exact  doctrines  of  this 
school  are  hard  to  define,  for  there  were  really 
no  fixed  principles  of  faith.  To  some  the  word 
meant  one  thing,  while  to  others  its  meaning  was 
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quite  different,  but  perhaps  all  would  admit  at 
least  the  definition  given  in  1840  by  George 
Ripley,  who  was  for  a  time  their  leader : 

“There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  desire  a 
reform  in  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  day. 
These  are  called  Transcendentalists  because  they 
believe  in  an  order  of  truths  which  transcends  the 
sphere  of  the  external  senses.  Their  leading  idea 
is  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter.  Hence 
they  maintain  that  the  truth  of  religion  does  not 
depend  on  tradition  or  historical  facts,  but  has 
an  unerring  witness  in  the  soul.  There  is  a  light, 
they  believe,  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world ;  there  is  a  faculty  in  all  — 
the  most  degraded,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
obscure, —  to  perceive  spiritual  truth  when  dis¬ 
tinctly  presented ;  and  the  ultimate  appeal  on  all 
moral  questions  is  not  to  a  jury'of  scholars,  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  divines,  or  the  prescriptions  of  a  creed, 
but  to  the  common  sense  of  the  human  race.” 
Practically  it  was  felt  that  the  Transcendentalists 
were  dreamers  rather  than  students,  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  thought  were  rather  the  things  that 
cannot  be  known  than  those  which  by  patient 
scientific  research  they  might  discover.  Idle 
speculation  was  to  them  more  attractive  than 
logical  reasoning. 

Brook  Farm  However>  they  made  an  attempt  to  put 
their  philosophy  into  practice.  The 
Dial  was  established  by  Ripley  to  advocate  their 
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views,  but  after  a  brief-lived  popularity  among  its 
supporters  it  died  a  natural  death  four  years  from 
the  date  of  the  first  number.  Then  Brook  Farm,  a 
tract  of  two  hundred  acres  about  nine  miles  from 
Boston,  was  purchased.  Here  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  socialistic  colony  whose  members 
should  live  in  perfect  equality,  free  to  think  and  to 
grow  in  mind  and  soul,  but  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tributing  such  labor  as  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
colony  in  existence.  Property  was  held  in  com¬ 
mon  and  each  member  was  allowed  a  certain  per¬ 
cent  on  his  investment  and  was  paid  a  fixed  price 
for  his  labor.  He  might  work  at  what  he  pleased 
and  was  paid  the  same  wages  whether  his  work 
was  intellectual  or  manual.  Members  could  live 
in  separate  establishments  or  in  the  common 
house,  but  each  must  pay  his  living  expenses. 
It  was  all  a  beautiful  dream  of  a  community  in 
which  brotherly  love  should  flourish  and  in  which 
the  arts  and  sciences  should  multiply,  while  vice 
and  crime  became  unknown.  But  it  was  all  a 
dream,  however  beautiful,  and  lasted  only  five 
years.  The  energetic  bore  the  burdens  as  in  the 
world  at  large  and  the  indolent  profited  by  the 
exertions  of  others.  Finding  their  own  simple 
organization  a  failure,  the  Transcendentalists 
adopted  the  organization  of  Fourier,  a  French 
socialist  leader  then  in  the  height  of  his  popu¬ 
larity.  Financial  troubles  had  come  upon  them 
before  the  change  and  when  in  1846  their  com- 
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munity  building  burned,  the  colony  was  abandoned. 

The  Brook  Farm  experiment  had  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure,  yet  it  was  not  without  its  redeeming  features. 
It  had  been  a  delightful  experience  to  many, 
had  brought  together  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
people  of  the  day  under  conditions  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  their  development,  and  more  than  that  it 
had  given  a  strong  impetus  for  good  to  a  number 
of  young  people  who  had  been  sent  there  for  their 
education.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  while 
the  community  adopted  Fourierism  in  part,  they 
quietly  ignored  the  free-love  doctrines,  and  al¬ 
though  men  and  women  lived  there  together  the 
marriage  relation  was  always  respected  and  no 
suspicion  of  scandal  ever  arose  against  them. 
So  great,  so  pure  and  so  high-minded  a  group  of 
people  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together 
again.  The  whole  experiment  is  unique  in  history 
and  the  influence  it  left  on  literature  is  without  a 
parallel. 

The  Transcen- An(^  w^°  were  the  Transcendentalists  ? 

dentaiists  George  Ripley  was  the  practical  leader 
in  the  movement  and  the  Brook  Farm  experiment 
left  him  a  debt  it  took  years  to  satisfy.  He 
became  a  writer  for  religious  magazines  and  a 
regular  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  father  of  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  an  impractical,  genial  and  whole-souled 
man  who  taught  school  and  lectured,  who  wrote 
and  conversed  both  in  England  and  America,  rep- 
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resented  the  extreme  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
He  finally  established  at  his  home,  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  where  he  and  other  notable 
men  lectured  and  conversed  during  a  series  of 
seven  years.  Jones  Very,  the  saintly  poet  of 
Transcendentalism,  wrote  weak  verse  not  worthy 
of  admiration. 

Margaret  Margaret  Fuller,  the  most  highly  gifted 
Fuller  of  the  acknowledged  leaders,  was  bora 
in  1810.  She  was  extremely  precocious  and  an 
unwise  father  stimulated  her  intellect  and  pushed 
her  forward  in  her  studies  so  rapidly  that  the  ' 
effect  could  always  be  noticed.  She  became  arro¬ 
gant  and  vain,  sentimental  and  exceedingly  fond 
of  admiration.  So  far  did  these  qualities  develop 
that  she  was  often  severely  criticised  and  really 
with  some  justice.  Her  romantic  attachment  for 
Emerson  and  her  utter  failure  to  interest  that  calm 
man  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  friendship  he 
was  satisfied  to  give  her,  and  with  which  she  was 
at  last  content,  is  one  of  the  curious  idyls  of  liter¬ 
ature.  She  was  in  her  day  a  writer  of  considera¬ 
ble  popularity,  but  her  emotional  nature  and  her 
prejudices  prevented  her  from  making  a  perma¬ 
nent  success  as  a  literary  critic.  She  went  to 
England,  thence  to  the  continent  and  finally  to 
Italy,  where  she  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
revolutionary  schemes  that  were  then  leading  to 
the  United  Italy  of  to-day.  Here  she  became 
infatuated  with  a  young  Italian  patriot  named 
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Ossoli,  whom  she  married  in  secret.  Her  brief 
life  with  him  was  filled  with  care  and  anxiety.  A 
child  was  born.  The  husband  was  in  the  battles 
around  Rome  or  embroiled  in  anxious  plotting. 
Finally  they  determined  to  return  to  America. 
On  the  way  the  captain  of  the  ship  died  of  small¬ 
pox,  the  little  boy  was  striken  with  the  same 
disease,  and  then  within  sight  of  land  off  the  har¬ 
bor  of  New  York  the  ill-fated  ship  sank,  carrying 
with  her  the  entire  Ossoli  family.  The  most  not¬ 
able  characteristic  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  was 
her  power  to  win  confidence  and  friendship.  Few 
if  any  women  could  count  among  their  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friends  so  long  a  list  of  famous  people. 

XT  ,  .  .  Hawthorne  was  for  a  time  a  member 
Hawthorne  0f  th e  Brook  Farm  community,  but 
was  soon  glad  to  abandon  it.  He  tried  “to  con¬ 
vert  himself  into  a  milkmaid”  but  did  not  enjoy 
the  experience  any  more  than  being  “a  chamber¬ 
maid  to  cows  and  pigs,”  as  he  expressed  it.  He 
embodied  some  of  his  experiences  in  The  Blithe - 
dale  Romance.  Of  him  we  have  written  at  length 
in  Part  Two,  page  81,  and  have  printed  extended 
selections  from  his  works  in  Parts  One  and  Two. 
„  .  .  w  , .  Thoreau  and  Emerson  were  not  iden- 
Emerson  tified  with  the  Brook  Farm  episode, 
though  the  latter  visited  the  colony.  Both,  how¬ 
ever,  are  representatives  of  the  Transcendental 
school,  though  differing  widely  in  many  respects. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  Emerson  will  be  found 
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in  Part  Four,  page  107,  and  in  the  same  Part  his 
essay  on  Self  Reliance  is  printed  entire. 

Henry  David  Henry  David  Thoreau,  whose  parents 

Thoreau  were  0f  French.  descent,  was  born  in 
1817  in  Connecticut.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
and  then  settled  at  Concord.  He  was  skillful  in 
many  ways  and  by  surveying  a  little,  farming  a 
little,  making  lead  pencils  and  tailoring,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessities  of  his 
simple  life  and  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  for  thinking  and  writing.  When  he  worked 
it  was  either  that  he  might  secure  something  to 
eat,  something  to  wear,  or  that  he  might  learn 
something  from  his  work.  When  he  found  he 
could  make  the  best  of  lead  pencils  he  ceased 
to  make  them  because  he  had  nothing  more  to 
learn  in  that  art. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Emer¬ 
son  and  lived  in  the  family  for  several  years  at 
different  times.  He  was  also  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Emerson’s  brother,  where  he  was  much  loved 
and  respected.  He  was  not  altogether  a  recluse, 
for  he  traveled  about  through  the  woods  of  Maine 
and  Canada,  into  the  White  Mountains  and 
through  the  Cape  Cod  region,  sometimes  alone 
and  again  with  some  friend,  particularly  Ellery 
Channing.  But  most  of  his  eccentric  life  was 
spent  in  and  about  Concord,  the  Concord  where 
Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  the  Alcotts  lived,  where 
in  the  earlier  days  the  colonial  patriots  had  first 
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openly  withstood  the  troops  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  he  wrote  and  published  Walden  and  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers ,  the  only 
books  given  to  the  public  during  his  life  time,  the 
remainder  of  the  nine  or  ten  volumes  now  in 
print  having  been  selected  from  the  voluminous 
diary  he  left  to  his  friends.  Walden  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  and  at  the  same  time  earnest  and 
poetical  account  of  the  period  he  spent  in  hermit¬ 
like  retirement  in  a  little  shanty  he  built  for  him¬ 
self  on  land  owned  by  Emerson  and  that  bordered 
on  Walden  Pond,  near  Concord.  Here  he  lived 
an  abstemious  life  for  nearly  two  years,  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  little  patch  of  land,  doing  with  his  own  hands 
all  the  menial  labors  necessary  for  his  existence. 
He  says  that  the  house  cost  him  $28.12}^  and  that 
one  summer  he  made  from  his  gardening  $8.71^. 
These  figures  give  us  some  idea  of  the  paltriness 
of  his  labors  and  his  great  contempt  for  money 
and  for  what  are  called  the  comforts  of  life. 

But  if  the  wants  of  his  body  were  few,  the  needs 
of  his  soul  were  many,  and  those  years  of  seclu¬ 
sion  and  privation  were  years  of  growth.  Their 
fruit  was  one  of  the  finest  books  of  the  language. 
His  home  was  in  a  beautiful  spot  where  the  pines 
whispered  their  sweet  music  to  his  listening  ears 
and  bright  flowers,  graceful  vines  and  the  cheery 
woodland  songsters  gladdened  his  watchful  eyes. 
Beauty  he  saw  in  everything  and  his  were  the  keen 
observant  eyes  of  a  trained  naturalist.  Every- 
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thing  in  nature  had  its  lesson  for  him,  and  that 
lesson  he  was  able  to  teach  to  any  who  have  intel¬ 
ligence  to  read  and  the  love  of  nature  with  which 
to  interpret. 

His  life  was  a  protest  against  the  luxuries  and 
mean  vulgarity  of  those  who  have  no  high  intel¬ 
lectual  purpose  in  life.  He  felt  that  the  only  hope 
of  reformation  for  the  world  was  that  individuals 
should  reform,  and  in  his  perfect  sincerity  he  tried 
to  live  up  to  his  ideals,  extravagant  as  they  were. 
We  must  respect  him  for  the  purity  of  his  motives 
and  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  though  we 
realize  that  such  a  life  as  he  led  is  not  only  im¬ 
practicable  but  unwholesome  for  mankind,  who 
must  live  and  work  together. 

But  he  was  royally  sincere.  He  hated  slavery 
with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  because  slavery  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  he 
declined  to  pay  his  annual  poll  tax  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  his  refusal.  While  there,  Emerson 
came  to  see  the  rugged  old  philosopher.  “  Why 
are  you  here  ?  ”  asked  the  Sage  of  Concord. 
Thoreau  drew  himself  up  and  replied,  “  Why  are 
you  not  here?  ”  Against  the  protest  of  the  self- 
made  martyr,  Emerson  paid  the  tax  and  Thoreau 
was  released,  protesting  that  he  would  never  pay 
to  the  support  of  such  a  government.  He  kept 
his  word  but  friends  regularly  paid  the  tax  for  him 
and  he  was  not  again  molested. 

It  is  not  wise  to  dwell  on  what  may  be  to  some 
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the  repellant  side  of  Thoreau’s  character.  What 
concerns  us  is  his  contribution  to  literature  and  in 
that  we  find  ground  for  great  satisfaction.  His 
minute  knowledge  of  nature  and  his  loving  por¬ 
trayal  of  it,  the  charm  of  his  quaint  observations 
and  the  musical  qualities  of  his  style  make  the 
reading  of  his  essays  a  continual  delight  to  those 
who  have  some  understanding  of  the  wild  life  of 
nature.  He  finds  in  the  most  unpromising  sub¬ 
jects  material  for  his  pen  and  this  he  treats  in  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  that  are  models  of  artistic 
form.  Take  these  examples  from  Wild  Apples : 

“Near  the  beginning  of  May,  we  notice 
little  thickets  of  apple-trees  just  springing  up 
in  the  pastures  where  cattle  have  been, —  as 
the  rocky  ones  of  our  Easterbrooks  country, 
or  the  top  of  Nobscot  Hill,  in  Sudbury.  One 
or  two  of  these  perhaps  survive  the  drought 
and  other  accidents, —  their  very  birthplace 
defending  them  against  the  encroaching  grass 
and  some  other  dangers,  at  first. 

In  two  years’  time ’t  had  thus 
Reached  the  level  of  the  rocks, 

Admired  the  stretching  world, 

Nor  feared  the  wandering  flocks. 

But  at  this  tender  age 
Its  sufferings  began : 

There  came  a  browsing  ox 
And  cut  it  down  a  span. 
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“This  time,  perhaps,  the  ox  does  not  notice 
it  amid  the  grass;  but  the  next  year,  when  it 
has  grown  more  stout,  he  recognizes  it  for  a 
fellow-emigrant  from  the  old  country,  the 
flavor  of  whose  leaves  and  twigs  he  well 
knows ;  and  though  at  first  he  pauses  to  wel¬ 
come  it,  and  express  his  surprise,  and  gets  for 
answer,  “The  same  cause  that  brought  you 
here  brought  me,”  he  nevertheless  browses  it 
again,  reflecting,  it  may  be,  that  he  has  some 
title  to  it. 

<  ‘  Thus  cut  down  annually,  it  does  not  de¬ 
spair;  but,  putting  forth  two  short  twigs  for 
every  one  cut  off,  it  spreads  out  low  along  the 
ground  in  the  hollows  or  between  the  rocks, 
growing  more  stout  and  scrubby,  until  it 
forms,  not  a  tree  as  yet,  but  a  little  pyramidal, 
stiff,  twiggy  mass,  almost  as  solid  and  impen¬ 
etrable  as  a  rock.  Some  of  the  densest  and 
most  impenetrable  clumps  of  bushes  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
closeness  and  stubbornness  of  their  branches 
as  of  their  thorns,  have  been  these  wild-apple 
scrubs.  They  are  more  like  the  scrubby  fir 
and  black  spruce  on  which  you  stand,  and 
sometimes  walk  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
where  cold  is  the  demon  they  contend  with, 
than  any  thing  else.  No  wonder  they  are 
prompted  to  grow  thorns  at  last,  to  defend 
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themselves  against  such  foes.  In  their  thorn¬ 
iness,  however,  there  is  no  malice,  only  some 
malic  acid.” 

The  charm  of  structure  which  is  seen  in  his 
words  and  sentences  is  not  found  to  continue  be¬ 
yond,  for  he  did  not  make  books  or  even  essays 
of  length;  his  ability  did  not  lie  in  following  a 
long  line  of  uninterrupted  and  logical  thought. 
So  his  study  of  nature  was  not  systematic  and 
purposeful  as  was  Darwin’s,  but  rather  the  instinc¬ 
tive  attention  of  the  poet.  However,  his  place  in 
the  literature  of  America  is  assured  and  perma¬ 
nent,  a  place  not  inferior  to  many,  though  his 
influence  may  not  be  so  widely  felt  as  that  of  less 
worthy  writers. 

The  slavery  The  Transcendental  movement  dealt 

Movement  wjth  ideals  and,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
of  its  ardent  advocates  were  rather  impractical, 
and  accomplished  no  evident,  lasting  reform. 
They  had  their  influence  upon  thought  and  doubt¬ 
less  have  advanced  the  moral  standard  of  many 
people,  but  to  say  that  Transcendentalism  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  great  change  in  American  activities 
is  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it.  However, 
the  truth-seeking  spirit  which  prompted  it  did  lead 
to  a  revolution  in  feeling  and  a  reform  in  govern¬ 
ment  that  succeeded  finally  only  at  the  expense  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  untold  suffering. 

At  a  much  earlier  date  Channing  had  written : 
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“There  is  one  object  here  which  always  de¬ 
presses  me.  It  is  slavery .  This  alone  would  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  ever  settling  in  Virginia.  Language 
cannot  express  my  detestation  of  it.  Master  and 
slave !  Nature  never  made  such  a  distinction,  or 
established  such  a  relation.  Man,  when  forced  to 
substitute  the  will  of  another  for  his  own,  ceases 
to  be  a  moral  agent ;  his  title  to  the  name  of  man 
is  extinguished,  he  becomes  a  mere  machine  in 
the  hands  of  his  oppressor.  No  empire  is  so  val¬ 
uable  as  the  empire  of  one’s  self.  No  right  is  so 
inseparable  from  humanity,  and  so  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  our  species,  as  the  right  of 
exerting  the  powers  which  nature  has  given  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  and  of  every  good  which  we  can 
obtain  without  doing  injury  to  others.  Should 
you  desire  it,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  negroes  in  Virginia. 
It  is  a  subject  so  degrading  to  humanity  that  I 
cannot  dwell  on  it  with  pleasure.  I  should  be 
obliged  to  show  you  every  vice,  heightened  by 
every  meanness  and  added  to  every  misery.  The 
influence  of  slavery  on  the  whites  is  almost  as 
fatal  as  on  the  blacks  themselves.” 

This  opinion  was  not  general  even  in  Boston,  for, 
originally,  slavery  was  universal  in  the  colonies 
and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  years  and  because 
of  the  unprofitableness  of  slave  labor  that  the 
institution  died  out  in  the  north.  Long  after 
slaves  ceased  to  be  held  in  Massachusetts  the  peo- 
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pie  believed  slavery  to  be  right,  basing  their  judg¬ 
ment  largely  upon  the  feeling  that  slaves  were 
property  and  that  neither  public  sentiment  nor 
governmental  authority  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  in  such  personal  rights  as  were  given 
by  the  ownership  of  property.  Accordingly,  to 
advocate  abolition  was  to  bring  upon  one’s  self 
the  odium  of  popular  disapproval  and  a  social 
ostracism  we  can  now  scarcely  credit, 
william  Lloyd  ®ut  t^iere  were  certain  leaders  who  saw 
Garrison  the  vital  faujt  in  the  argument  that 
human  beings  could  be  subject  to  property  rights 
and  who  fearlessly  advocated  personal  freedom 
for  the  blacks.  Chief  among  these  was  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  who  in  1831,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  founded  the  Liberator.  This 
absolutely  sincere  man,  fanatic  though  he  was, 
persisted  in  the  publication  of  his  newspaper, 
always  a  radical  advocate  for  abolition,  till  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  He  lived  to  see  the 
nation  regarding  him  as  the  great  popular  hero  of 
the  day,  and  glorying  in  the  reform  he  had  done 
so  much  to  produce. 

New  England  Representing  the  same  trend  of  thought, 
Oratory  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  own 
intentions,  but  bitterly  intolerant  of  the  equally 
sincere  ideas  of  their  opponents,  were  the  three 
great  New  England  orators,  Theodore  Parker, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner.  The  first 
was  a  minister,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  one 
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of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  day.  Uni¬ 
tarian  and  Transcendentalist  as  he  was,  he  was 
gifted  also  with  the  nature  of  a  practical  reformer, 
and  his  passionate  eloquence  was  consecrated  to 
an  unflinching  advocacy  of  abolition.  He  never 
wavered,  was  uncompromising,  and  his  bitter 
invectives  often  drove  the  wavering  away  rather 
than  attracted  them  to  his  cause.  He  died  at 
Florence  where  he  had  gone  to  regain  his  health, 
just  before  the  terrible  conflict  that  was  to  result 
in  the  fruition  of  his  hopes. 

Phillips  and  Sumner  both  lived  to  see  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  the  national  capitol  before 
and  after  the  war.  The  oratory  of  Phillips  was 
polished  and  refined,  and  while  it  often  seemed  to 
lack  the  passionate  sincerity  of  Parker  it  was 
scholarly  and  artistic  and  possessed  that  power 
of  winning  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  which 
was  lacking  in  the  speech  of  the  New  England 
divine.  Parker  and  Sumner  were  Harvard  men 
and  both  were  from  the  more  cultured  class. 
Different  as  they  were,  they  had  one  trait  in 
common,  a  violence  and  license  in  speech  that 
often  degenerated  into  personal  abuse.  For  an 
attack  of  this  sort  on  a  South  Carolina  senator, 
Sumner  was  almost  killed  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  Washington. 

Though  the  powerful  oratory  of  these  men  ex¬ 
erted  its  tremendous  influence  upon  the  period,  it 
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is  hardly  just  to  call  their  speeches  literature;  yet 
there  are  in  the  work  of  each,  passages  of  great 
literary  excellence.  When  men  have  a  specific 
purpose  in  view,  their  utterance,  however  forcible 
and  influential,  is  not  apt  to  long  outlive  the 
epoch  for  which  it  was  intended.  But  that  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  thing  aided 
in  creating  among  the  masses  a  sentiment  against 
slavery  was  a  book,  a  novel  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  written  for  a  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose,  but  even  now,  long  after  the  events 
which  called  it  into  being  have  passed  into  his¬ 
tory,  the  book  continues  to  be  read  with  unabated 
interest. 

Harriet  Beecher  Mrs-  Stowe>  a  sister  of  Henry  Ward 
st°we  Beecher,  was  the  wife  of  a  professor 
in  Bowdoin  college,  and  though  burdened  by  the 
cares  of  a  family  she  saw  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
black  race  at  the  south  a  theme  that  moved  her 
passionately.  The  result  was  a  novel  which  in 
spite  of  its  prejudices  and  exaggerations  is  an 
artistic  creation,  a  vivid  picture  of  human  misery 
lightened  now  and  then  by  pleasing  rays  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  affection.  The  book,  published  in 
1852,  was  read  everywhere  and  left  behind  it  a 
conviction  of  the  horror  of  slavery  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  some  action  must  be  taken.  The 
remarkable  influence  of  the  book  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  America,  for  it  was  translated  into  twenty 
languages  and  millions  of  copies  were  sold. 
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Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  other  novels,  and  were  its 
fame  not  eclipsed  by  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ,  her  Old 
Town  Folks  would  have  gained  her  an  enviable 
reputation,  for  its  pictures  of  certain  types  of 
New  England  character  are  quite  as  apt  and  true 
to  life  as  those  of  her  more  popular  work. 

John  Greenieaf  Among  the  anti-slavery  writers,  one  of 

Whittier  the  most  active  and  influential  was 
John  Greenieaf  Whittier  whose  biography  has 
been  sketched  in  Part  Seven,  page  133.  No 
other  American  poet  of  equal  prominence  wrote 
so  much  and  so  effectively  on  the  subject  that 
called  forth  his  most  fervid  utterance.  His  Quaker 
spirit  was  opposed  to  war,  but  when  he  saw  war 
to  be  inevitable  he  was  ready  for  the  conflict. 

“Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys, 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies  ! 

The  minor  of  thy  loftier  strain, 

Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done  !  ” 

His  great  claim  to  renown  as  a  man  of  letters 
does  not  rest  upon  the  fiery  poems  of  freedom, 
but  upon  the  simple,  sincere  and  loving  poems  in 
which  he  shows  his  generous  heart.  They  deal 
with  subjects  of  universal  and  perpetual  interest. 
Though  sometimes  he  is  commonplace  and  now 
and  again  his  lack  of  scholarship  may  show,  yet 
he  has  a  power  and  artistic  merit  that  place  him 
foremost  among  those  who  may  be  called  the  anti- 
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slavery  agitators  and  really  one  of  those  who  are 
distinctly  men  of  letters. 

0  To  sum  up  this  brief  sketch  nothing 

Summary  ° 

can  be  better  than  the  following, 
quoted  from  Barrett  WendelPs  Literary  History 
of  America : 

“Yet  without  a  constant  sense  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  were  alive  in  the  New  England  air, 
the  literature  which  finally  arose  there  can 
hardly  be  understood.  It  was  all  based  on  the 
traditions  of  a  rigid  old  society,  Puritan  in  ori¬ 
gin  and  immemorially  fixed  in  structure.  To 
this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
came  that  impulse  of  new  life  which  expressed 
itself  in  such  varied  ways, — in  the  classically 
rounded  periods  of  our  most  finished  oratory  ; 
in  the  scholarship  which  ripened  into  our  last¬ 
ing  works  of  history ;  in  the  hopeful  dreams 
of  the  Unitarians,  passing  insensibly  into  the 
nebulous  philosophy  of  the  Transcendental- 
ists,  and  finally  into  first  fantastic  and  soon 
militant  reform.  Each  of  these  phases  of 
our  Renaissance  gave  us  names  which  are 
still  worth  memory  :  Webster,  Everett,  and 
Choate  ;  Ticknor,  Prescott,  Motley,  and 
Parkman  ;  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
Thoreau ;  Theodore  Parker,  Phillips,  and 
Sumner;  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Whittier.  Thus 
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grouped  together  we  can  see  these  people  to 
have  been  so  dissimilar,  and  sometimes  so 
antagonistic,  that  human  friendship  between 
them,  or  even  mutual  understanding,  was 
hardly  possible.  At  the  same  time  as  we  look 
at  them  together,  we  must  see  that  all  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common  a  trait  which  marks  them 
as  of  the  old  New  England  race.  Each  and 
all  were  strenuously  earnest ;  and  though  the 
earnestness  of  some  confined  itself  to  matters 
of  this  world,  —  to  history,  to  politics,  and  to 
reform, — while  that  of  others  was  centered, 
like  that  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  more  on  the 
unseen  eternities,  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
free  from  a  constant  ideal  of  principle,  of 
duty.  Nor  was  the  idealism  of  these  men 
always  confined  to  matters  of  conduct.  In 
Emerson,  more  certainly  than  in  the  fathers 
themselves,  one  feels  the  ceaseless  effort  of 
New  England  to  grasp,  to  understand,  to 
formulate  the  realities  which  must  forever  lie 
beyond  the  human  ken.  The  New  Englanders 
of  our  Renaissance  were  no  longer  Puritans ; 
they  had  discarded  the  grim  dogmas  of  Calvin¬ 
ism  ;  but  so  far  as  Puritanism  was  a  lifelong 
effort  to  recognize  and  to  follow  ideals  which 
can  never  be  apprehended  by  unaided  human 
senses,  they  were  still  Puritan  at  heart.” 
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1.  What  was  there  in  the  nature  of  Transcen¬ 
dentalism  that  made  its  influence  only  evanescent  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment?  Speak  of  the  character  of  each. 

3.  Read  Hawthorne’s  Blithedale  Romance  in 
order  to  realize  more  vividly  the  nature  and 
causes  of  failure  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment. 
Bear  in  mind,  as  you  read,  that  the  character  of 
Zenobia  is  to  an  extent  drawn  from  that  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller  Ossoli. 

4.  Can  you  find  the  Transcendental  attitude  re¬ 
vealed  in  The  Great  Stone  Race ?  Do  you  think 
that  Hawthorne  is  too  prone  to  indulge  in  imagi¬ 
native  flights  and  mysterious  vagaries  ? 

5.  Tell  briefly  in  your  own  words  what  consti¬ 
tuted  the  essence  of  Emerson’s  philosophy.  Can 
you  find  points  of  similarity  between  him  and 
Carlyle  ?  Which  of  the  two  writers  seems  to  you 
more  lucid  and  forcible  ? 

6.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Thoreau’s  personal¬ 
ity.  Why  is  it  well  for  the  world  that  such  tem¬ 
peraments  as  that  of  Thoreau  are  rare  ?  Contrast 
Thoreau’s  interest  in  nature  with  that  of  Darwin. 

7.  Describe  the  practical  reform  movement 
which  developed  from  the  same  earnest  spirit  that 
manifested  itself  impractically  in  Transcendental¬ 
ism. 
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8.  Reread  the  selection  from  Channing.  Would 
you  not  think  that  from  the  writer’s  own  experi¬ 
ence  he  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  say  that  “no 
empire  is  so  valuable  as  the  empire  of  one’s  self”? 
Can  you  find  this  thought  expressed  in  other 
form  in  Emerson’s  essay  on  Self-Reliance ? 

9.  Why  are  the  speeches  of  the  three  great 
orators,  Sumner,  Parker  and  Phillips,  not  con¬ 
sidered  permanent  literature  ? 

10.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  instance  in  his¬ 
tory  where  a  book  was  so  obviously  influential  in 
causing  reform  as  Mrs.  Stowe’s  story? 

11.  Account  for  the  fact  that  Whittier’s  later 
poems  are  far  more  artistic  than  his  slavery 
poems. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  revival  or  Renais¬ 
sance  that  took  place  in  New  England  ? 

13.  Reread  carefully  Barrett  Wendell’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  development  of  this  revival.  De¬ 
scribe  in  chronological  order  the  various  phases  of 
the  Renaissance ;  characterize  briefly  the  represen¬ 
tative  writers  connected  with  each  phase ;  try  to 
get  such  a  definite  idea  of  the  personality  of  each 
that  you  can  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  say¬ 
ing  that  they  were  “so  dissimilar,  and  sometimes 
so  antagonistic,  that  human  friendship  between 
them,  or  even  mutual  understanding,  was  hardly 
possible;”  and  get  clearly  in  mind  the  common 
qualities  which  bound  them  together. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  culmination  of  New 
England’s  golden  age  of  literature  and  so  far  have 
taken  little  account  of  four  men  who  rank  with 
Emerson  and  Whittier  as  the  first  among  American 
men  of  letters.  These  are  Hawthorne,  Holmes, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell. 

Of  Hawthorne  an  account  will  be  found  in  Part 
Two,  page  81. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  others  will  be  found 
as  follows : 

Holmes,  Part  Eight,  page  125. 

Longfellow,  Part  Ten,  page  137. 

Lowell,  Part  Nine,  page  129. 

Numerous  selections  from  their  works  may  be 
readily  found  by  consulting  the  Index. 

Longfellow  is  undoubtedly  first  in  popularity  as 
Lowell  is  in  scholarly  excellence.  Emerson  may 
be  considered  first  in  profundity  of  thought  and 
in  power  of  phraseology.  Longfellow,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  strong  and  self-reliant  soul 
whose  sweetness  of  disposition  and  loveliness  of 
character  are  no  less  conspicuous  in  his  writings 
than  Emerson’s  were  in  his  early  life.  Holmes 
is  first  as  a  genial,  altogether  happy  poet  of  occa- 
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sion,  whose  lyrical  expression  is  usually  gay  and 
rollicking,  though  ofttimes  serenely  beautiful. 
Lowell  is  the  scholar,  the  critic,  the  earnest  man 
of  affairs,  but  the  master  of  elegant  phrase  and 
vigorous  expression.  It  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  try  to  rank  these  men  in  order  of  greatness ; 
let  them  all  stand  first,  a  sextet  of  excellence, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Low¬ 
ell  and  Emerson.  America  can  never  cease  to 
be  proud  of  these  her  greatest  literary  men,  great 
in  the  power  of  their  writings,  equally  great  in  the 
purity  and  sublimity  of  personal  character. 

The  table  on  page  108  shows  graphically  for 
comparison  the  principal  dates  in  the  lives  of  the 
six.  How  intimately  are  they  connected !  All 
were  born  in  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  for  forty-five  years  all  were  living. 
Hawthorne  was  the  first  to  go,  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  youthful  age  of  sixty;  Longfellow  next  at 
seventy-five ;  Emerson  lived  to  be  seventy-nine, 
Lowell  was  eighty-two,  Whittier  and  Holmes  both 
eighty-five.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  were  born 
in  the  same  year,  Emerson  and  Longfellow  died 
in  the  same  year. 

But  the  association  of  these  men  was  not  merely 
one  of  dates ;  they  were  acquaintances  and  friends 
and  mention  one  another  often  in  their  writings  ; 
in  fact  Holmes  wrote  a  very  readable  biography  of 
Emerson,  and  Longfellow  and  Lowell  exchanged 
beautiful  sympathetic  poems  in  hours  of  bereave- 
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ment.  Holmes  says  Emerson  was  “an  iconoclast 
who  took  down  our  idols  from  their  pedestals  so 
tenderly  that  it  seemed  an  act  of  worship.” 
Emerson,  who  lived  beside  Hawthorne,  rarely  saw 
him ;  they  liked  each  other  but  could  not  be  inti¬ 
mate.  Emerson  wrote  of  Hawthorne:  “It  was 
easy  to  talk  with  him,  there  were  no  barriers,  only 
he  said  so  little  that  I  talked  too  much,  and 
stopped  only  because  as  he  gave  no  indications  I 
feared  to  exceed.  He  showed  no  egotism,  no 
self-assertion  —  I  admired  the  man,  who  was  sim¬ 
ple,  amiable,  truth  loving  and  frank  in  conversa¬ 
tion.” 

Longfellow’s  estimate  of  Emerson  was:  “He 
is  one  of  the  finest  lecturers  I  ever  heard,  with 
magnificent  passages  of  true  prose  poetry.  But  is 
all  dreamery  after  all.”  It  was  Holmes  who  wrote 
in  a  friendly  letter  to  Lowell,  “  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  my  face  a  convenience  rather  than  an 
ornament.” 

These  meager  quotations  give  very  little  idea  of 
the  real  relationships  between  them.  There  was 
the  Saturday  club  of  which  most  of  them  were 
members ;  but  perhaps  as  strong  a  bond  as  any, 
next  to  their  connection  with  Harvard,  was  the 
famous  magazine  still  in  existence  that  was  founded 
in  1857.  The  function  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
from  the  first  was  literary,  and  it  has  held  to  its 
purpose  in  spite  of  the  later  decadence  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  Boston.  At  the  beginning,  too,  its  con- 
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tributors  were  largely  men  whose  reputation  had 
already  been  assured.  A  glance  at  the  chart  on 
page  108  will  show  how  well  the  six  great  writers 
were  known  in  1857.  All  of  them  contributed 
largely  to  the  magazine  and  here  Holmes  pub¬ 
lished  his  Autocrat  series. 

James  T.  Fields  was  not  the  founder  of  The  At¬ 
lantic ,  but  he  was  the  publisher  for  many  years 
and  the  editor  for  some  time.  The  house  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  which  still  survives 
under  the  name  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lished  all  of  the  works  of  the  six  great  men,  as 
well  as  those  of  Thoreau  and  a  host  of  lesser 
writers.  No  history  of  American  literature  is 
complete  without  the  name  of  Fields,  the  lover  of 
good  literature,  the  publisher,  critic,  adviser  and 
friend  of  American  men  of  letters.  His  own 
Yesterdays  with  Authors  is  a  book  of  delightful 
reminiscences  of  his  acquaintance  with  literary 
people. 

America  has  had  during  the  century  a 

Historians  .  .  .  ,,  . 

group  of  eminent  historians  distin¬ 
guished  as  much  by  the  literary  style  of  their 
writings  as  by  the  breadth  and  minuteness  of  their 
investigations.  They  are  rather  of  the  narrative 
than  the  philosophical  type,  and,  choosing  epochs 
of  great  natural  interest,  they  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  absorbing  books.  These  men  are  George 
Bancroft,  who  selected  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  his  topic ;  Francis  Parkman,  whose 
no 
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subject  is  the  French  and  English  struggle  in 
America ;  William  Hickling  Prescott,  the  chron¬ 
icler  of  Spanish  conquest  in  America  and  of  the 
same  period  in  Spain ;  and  Joseph  Motley,  the 
great  historian  of  the  Netherlands.  Contem¬ 
poraneous  with  these  were  several  others  who 
wrote  well,  enjoyed  their  share  of  popularity 
and  doubtless  assisted  in  making  possible  the 
work  of  the  greater  men.  Among  these  lesser 
historians  are  Jared  Sparks,  Richard  Hildreth, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  John  G.  Palfrey.  But  none 
of  these  approaches  in  rank  the  four  first  men¬ 
tioned,  who  stand  unrivaled  in  their  department 
as  did  the  Boston  group  in  pure  literature. 

George  George  Bancroft  was  born  in  1800  in 

Bancroft  Massachusetts  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  at  sixteen.  He  studied  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Germany  and  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe.  He  was  always  active  in  public  affairs 
and  occupied  important  positions  under  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  was 
published  in  1834  and  the  sixth  and  last  not  until 
fifty  years  later.  The  periods  he  chose  were  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary,  and  his  history  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  constitutional  period  which  began 
in  1789.  The  style  of  his  writing  is  clear,  direct 
and  precise.  His  aim  is  to  present  facts  and  this 
he  does  without  deliberate  intention  to  entertain. 
His  is  philosophical  work  but  not  so  severe  and 
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exacting  as  is  that  of  the  more  recent  school. 
While  his  books  are  interesting  they  do  not  ab¬ 
sorb  the  attention  as  do  those  of  Parkman  and 
Motley. 

_  .  Francis  Parkman,  like  Emerson,  Low- 

Francis 

Parkman  e\\  and  Holmes,  was  the  son  of  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  clergyman  and  graduated  from  Harvard. 
He  attempted  fiction  but  his  novel  was  a  failure. 
His  Oregon  Trail ,  which  details  his  experiences 
among  the  Indians,  has  been  very  successful  and 
is  always  interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  who 
find  Cooper  fascinating.  The  great  work  of  his 
life  was  to  tell  the  story  of  those  bloody  struggles 
which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  French 
authority  in  America.  The  books  did  not  appear 
in  the  order  of  the  events  they  describe  but  when 
collected  make  what  the  author  calls  a  “  series  of 
historical  narratives.  ”  Of  these  The  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac  is  perhaps  the  most  thrilling,  the  most 
suggestive  of  Cooper.  LaSalle  and  the  Discovery 
of  the  Northwest  reads  like  fiction  and  abounds  in 
the  vivid  descriptions  which  are  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  his  work.  The  two  volumes 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe  are  typical  both  in  style 
and  matter  of  Parkman’s  best  work. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  one  of  surprising  deter¬ 
mination  and  unremitting  labor  under  conditions 
most  unfavorable  to  intellectual  effort.  He  was 
always  of  delicate  constitution  and  the  exposure 
and  privations  incident  to  the  trip  he  describes 
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in  the  Oregon  Trail  left  him  a  lifelong  invalid. 
He  was  often  unable  to  work  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  and  was  compelled  to  have  some 
one  read  to  him,  and  to  do  his  writing  by  dicta¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however,  he 
made  exhaustive  studies,  consulting  and  translat¬ 
ing  masses  of  manuscripts,  visiting  the  places  he 
described  and  going  many  times  to  Europe  to  col¬ 
lect  the  material  he  needed.  His  was  a  wonderful 
life  of  laborious  consecration  to  a  purpose  he  had 
conceived  almost  in  boyhood  and  which  he  lived 
to  see  realized  in  the  completion  of  his  histories. 

It  would  be  easy  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  his 
life  and  writings  for  the  spirit  and  dash  of  his 
words  are  infectious.  He  sought  eagerly  for 
every  point  that  would  make  a  picturesque  narra¬ 
tive,  and  rejected  nothing  that  would  add  to  the 
reality  of  the  characters  he  described.  Under  his 
pen  individuals  are  truly  alive;  LaSalle,  Mont¬ 
calm  and  Wolfe  have  a  personality  as  vivid  as 
that  of  the  Indians  he  loves  most  to  describe.  He 
shows  a  faculty  for  minute  observation  and  pic¬ 
turesque  description  of  nature  that  almost  rivals 
Thoreau,  as  may  be  seen  by  this  description  of 
Champlain  in  a  Canadian  winter: 

‘'This  wintry  purgatory  wore  away;  the  icy 
stalactites  that  hung  from  the  cliffs  fell  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  earth;  the  clamor  of  wild  geese  was 
heard;  the  bluebird  appeared  in  the  naked 
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woods ;  the  water-willows  were  covered  with 
their  soft  caterpillar-like  blossoms  ;  the  twigs 
of  the  swamp  maple  were  flushed  with  ruddy 
bloom  ;  the  ash  hung  out  its  black  tufts  ;  the 
shadbush  seemed  a  wreath  of  snow;  the  white 
stars  of  the  bloodroot  gleamed  among  dank, 
fallen  leaves,  and  in  the  young  grass  of  the 
wet  meadows  the  marsh  marigolds  shone  like 
spots  of  gold. 

mi.  ,  William  H.  Prescott  was  the  son  of 
ling  Prescott  a  prominent  lawyer  of  oalem  who 
removed  to  Boston,  where  his  son  was  educated  at 
Harvard.  In  his  junior  year  young  Prescott  met 
with  an  accident  that  destroyed  entirely  the  sight 
of  one  eye  and  injured  the  other  so  that  he  was 
never  able  to  read  or  write  again  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Like  Parkman,  his  family  was  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  work 
for  his  existence,  but  had  that  leisure  and  that 
comfortable  environment  so  conducive  to  literary 
success.  His  first  work  was  not  published  till  he 
was  forty  years  old,  but  it  embodied  the  results  of 
ten  years  of  study  and  research.  He  regulated 
his  life  by  absolute  rules  and  sacrificed  everything 
to  his  one  great  purpose.  What  an  inspiring  her¬ 
itage  to  Americans  is  the  work  of  these  two  great 
countrymen,  Parkman  and  Prescott — a  heritage 
of  courage,  of  persistence  in  a  worthy  ambition, 
and  of  successful  achievement !  The  biographer 
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of  Prescott  says  he  was  “tall,  well-formed, 
manly  in  his  bearing  but  gentle,  with  light  brown 
hair  that  was  hardly  changed  or  diminished  by 
years,  with  a  clear  complexion,  and  a  ruddy  flush 
on  his  cheek  that  kept  for  him  to  the  last  an 
appearance  of  comparative  youth,  but  above  all 
with  a  smile  that  was  the  most  absolutely  con¬ 
tagious  I  ever  looked  upon.” 

Longfellow  spoke  to  him  just  a  few  days  before 
his  death  and  describes  the  interview  thus:  “I 
met  him  in  Washington  Street  just  at  the  foot  of 
Winter  Street.  He  was  merry  and  laughing  as 
usual.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation  he  said : 
‘ 1  am  going  to  shave  off  my  whiskers,  they  are 
growing  gray/  ‘  Gray  hair  is  becoming/  I  said. 
‘  Becoming  !’  said  he,  ‘what  do  we  care  about 
becoming  who  must  so  soon  be  going ?  ’  ‘  Then 

why  take  the  trouble  to  shave  them  off?’  ‘That’s 
true  !  ’  he  replied  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  and 
crossed  over  to  Summer  Street.  So  my  last  re¬ 
membrance  of  him  is  a  sunny  smile  at  the  corner 
of  a  street.” 

Prescott’s  style  resembles  Parkman’s  more  than 
any  other,  but  he  is  less  discriminating  in  his 
choice  of  facts.  Parkman  impresses  one  with  the 
truthfulness  of  his  narratives,  while  Prescott  often 
leaves  his  readers  wondering  whether  the  brilliancy 
of  the  picture  is  not  due  to  too  high  coloring.  The 
critics  of  to-day  are  rather  severe  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  but  he  continues  to  delight 
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many  readers.  His  first  history  was  the  Reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  \  this  was  followed  by  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico ,  Conquest  of  Peru ,  and  the 
History  of  Philip  the  Second,  a  work  he  did  not 
live  to  complete. 

_  _  John  Lothrop  Motley,  writing  to  a 

Motley  friend,  has  this  to  say  of  the  way  in 
which  he  came  to  write  his  histories  :  “  I  had  not 
first  made  up  my  mind  to  write  a  history,  and  then 
cast  about  to  take  up  a  subject.  My  subject  had 
taken  me  up,  drawn  me  on,  and  absorbed  me  in 
itself.  It  was  necessary  for  me,  it  seemed,  to 
write  the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of,  even 
if  I  were  destined  to  fall  dead  from  the  press,  and 
I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to  write  any  other. 
...  It  was  not  that  I  cared  about  writing  a  his¬ 
tory,  but  that  I  felt  an  inevitable  impulse  to  write 
one  particular  history.  ” 

The  one  particular  history  he  felt  called  upon 
to  write  was  of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  as  three  volumes  of  The  Rise  of  the  Dutdh 
Republic ,  four  volumes  of  The  United  Netherlands 
and  two  volumes  of  fohn  of  Barneveld.  Of  these 
books  Richardson  says  :  “As  interesting  as  fiction, 
as  eloquent  as  the  best  oratory,  they  are  as  trust¬ 
worthy  as  accuracy  and  faithful  industry  could 
make  them.  Motley's  portraiture  of  William  the 
Silent  is  one  of  the  great  delineations  of  history. 
Not  less  able,  nor  less  picturesque,  is  his  remark¬ 
able  account  of  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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of  England,  and  of  the  court  and  times  in  which 
she  lived.  Writing  of  the  Netherlands,  Motley 
gives  us  a  military,  civil,  and  social  history  of 
Europe  in  an  age  of  great  struggles.” 

Motley  was  another  Massachusetts  man  and 
Harvard  graduate,  born  in  1814.  In  youth  he 
was  ambitious  to  excel  in  poetry  and  fiction,  but 
none  of  his  verses  are  preserved  and  his  novels 
are  forgotten.  Holmes,  alluding  to  the  charge 
that  Motley  was  in  youth  haughty  and  cynical, 
says  this  of  his  personal  appearance:  “In  after 
years  one  who  knew  Lord  Byron  most  nearly, 
noted  his  resemblance  to  that  great  poet,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  one  of  my  friends;  but  in  our 
young  days  many  pretty  youths  affected  that  re¬ 
semblance  and  were  laughed  at  for  their  pains, 
so  that  if  Motley  recalled  Byron’s  portrait  it 
was  only  because  he  could  not  help  it.  His 
finely  shaped  and  expressive  features;  his  large, 
luminous  eyes ;  his  dark,  waving  hair ;  the  singu¬ 
larly  spirited  set  of  his  head  which  was  most 
worthy  of  note  for  its  shapely  form  and  poise ;  his 
well-outlined  figure,  —  all  gave  promise  of  his 
manly  beauty  and  commended  him  to  those  even 
who  could  not  fully  appreciate  the  richer  endow¬ 
ments  of  which  they  were  only  the  outward  signa¬ 
ture.” 

In  Germany,  as  a  student,  he  formed  a  warm 
personal  friendship  with  Prince  Bismarck  which 
continued  through  life.  He  passed  much  of  his 
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later  life  in  Europe  and  had  many  other  notable 
acquaintances,  but  his  silence,  reserve  and  marked 
coldness  in  public,  did  not  give  him  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  He  was  recognized  as  a  diplomat  by 
the  government,  but  a  disagreement  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  brought  about  his  recall  from  Eng¬ 
land  under  circumstances  that  were  always  painful 
and  irritating  to  him.  He  has  been  charged 
with  favoritism  and  prejudice,  with  a  strong  Anti- 
Catholic  leaning.  His  ardent  disposition  cer¬ 
tainly  led  him  sometimes  into  very  warm  regard 
for  people  and  again  into  violent  disapprobation 
of  them.  This  spirit  finds  its  way  into  his  history. 
Prescott  writes  to  him:  “You  have  laid  it  on 
Philip  rather  hard.  Indeed  you  have  whittled 
him  down  to  such  an  imperceptible  point  that 
there  is  hardly  enough  of  him  left  to  hang  a  news¬ 
paper  paragraph  on,  much  less  five  or  six  volumes 
of  solid  history,  as  I  propose  to  do.  But  then 
you  make  it  up  with  your  hero,  William  of  Orange, 
and  I  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that  you 
are  looking  through  a  pair  of  Dutch  spectacles, 
after  all.”  He  possessed,  too,  a  profound  rever¬ 
ence  for  abstract  right  and  a  horror  for  wrong 
that,  when  he  was  viewing  the  atrocities  of  the 
awful  struggle  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
may  have  sometimes  blinded  him  to  the  real  situ¬ 
ation.  Nevertheless  public  interest  in  his  his¬ 
tories  -is  still  unabated,  the  first  being  the  most 
generally  popular. 
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With  this  group  of  literary  historians  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  dominance  of  Boston  as  a  literary 
center,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  close  this  inad¬ 
equate  sketch  at  this  point,  leaving  to  others  the 
treatment  of  the  lesser  lights  and  more  recent  and 
living  writers.  To  discuss  Walt  Whitman,  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  Bayard  Taylor,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Mark 
Twain,  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  James,  Eugene 
Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  the  many 
others  who  now  deserve  consideration  would  ex¬ 
tend  our  sketch  far  beyond  the  limits  set  by  our 
course. 
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StuMes 


1.  Compare  Hawthorne’s  writings  in  character 
with  those  of  Irving  and  Cooper.  What  idea  do 
you  get  of  the  tendencies  of  the  epochs  in  which 
they  lived  ? 

2.  For  what  reason  are  Holmes  and  Lowell 
placed  in  a  class  by  themselves  among  American 
men  of  letters  ? 

3.  What  common  qualities,  shown  in  their 
character  and  writings,  distinguish  the  greatest  of 
our  poets:  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant 
and  Holmes? 

4.  Why  was  it  impossible  for  Hawthorne  and 
Emerson  to  be  intimate  friends  ? 

5.  What  important  relation  did  James  T.  Fields 
sustain  to  the  development  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  ? 

6.  Compare  the  four  great  historians  of  the 
period  as  regards  the  fields  of  research  in  which 
their  interests  lay  and  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  their  style. 

7.  How  many  writers  can  you  recall  who  have 
had  to  labor  under  disadvantages  similar  in  nature 
to  those  of  Parkman  and  of  Prescott? 

8.  Would  you  call  the  selection  quoted  from 
Parkman  artistic  prose  ? 

9.  What  qualities  detract  from  the  excellence 
of  Motley’s  writings? 
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10.  What  can  you  say  from  your  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  of  any  of  the  nine  writers  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  119?  Tell  what  you  think  of  Sted- 
man’s  power  as  a  critic,  as  you  have  noted  it  in 
the  various  quotations  from  his  criticisms  given  in 
these  volumes. 

11.  By  way  of  summary:  What  part  of  our 
country  was  the  center  of  the  earliest  and  most 
marked  development  of  American  literature  ?  Why 
should  this  have  been  so?  Name  as  many  as  you 
can  of  the  great  writers  who  are  descended  from 
Massachusetts  parentage. 

Prepare  an  outline  for  the  entire  development 
of  American  literature.  Make  three  great  divi- 
ions :  one,  the  early  colonial  period  in  which  reli¬ 
gion  was  the  theme  of  literature;  a  second,  the 
Revolutionary  era  in  which  politics  furnished  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  greatest  writers ;  and  third,  the  period 
of  real  American  literature.  Subdivide  as  is 
needed  and  arrange  in  each  period  chronologically 
the  most  important  of  its  representative  writers. 
Tell  which  phase  in  the  growth  of  our  literature  is 
most  attractive  to  you,  and  of  its  greatest  writers 
which  appeals  to  you  as  most  interesting  and 
helpful. 
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tabular  ©utUne 

Of 

Hmertcan  authors 


tabular  Outline  of  Hmerlcan  Hutbors 


A.  The  Colonial  Period.  The  seventeenth  and 

eighteenth  century  writers. 

Anne  Bradstreet  1612-1672. 

Cotton  Mather  1663-1728. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

1706-1790. 

B.  The  National  Period.  The  nineteenth  century 

writers. 

I.  The  Earlier  Group. 

William  Ellery  Channing  1780-1842. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING 

1783-1859. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  1789-1851. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  1794-1878. 
William  Hickling  Prescott 

1796-1859. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  1809-1849. 

II.  The  Civil  War  Group. 

George  Bancroft  1800-1891. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

1803- 1882. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

1804- 1864. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONG¬ 
FELLOW  1807-1882. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 
1807-1892. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

1809-1894. 

John  Lothrop  Motley 

1814-1877. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 

1817-1862. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

1819-1891. 

Francis  Parkman 

1823-1893. 

Later  Writers. 

Walt  Whitman 

1819-1892. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard 

1825- 

Bayard  Taylor 

1825-1878. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 

1833- 

Mark  Twain 

1835- 

William  Dean  Howells 

1837- 

Henry  James 

1843- 

Eugene  Field 

1850-1895. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 

1853- 
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Zo  tbe  Student 
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tlo  tbe  Stubent 


You  have  now  completed  the  course  of  study- 
in  English  and  American  Literature.  You  have 
become  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  learned 
to  appreciate  many  great  masterpieces.  You 
know  something  of  the  sources  of  an  author’s 
power,  and  how  he  manifests  it.  You  recognize 
personally  a  number  of  fictitious  characters  whose 
place  in  literature  is  as  well  established  as  that  of 
their  creators.  Besides  this  you  have  learned  to 
know  the  peculiarities  and  personal  qualities  of 
many  of  the  world’s  famous  literary  men,  have 
grouped  these  men  in  chronological  order  and 
have  related  them  as  their  work  compels. 

These  things  you  have  done,  but  the  greatest 
purpose  of  the  course  has  not  been  accomplished 
unless  you  have  learned  to  read  more  freely,  to 
enjoy  more  fully,  and  to  long  for  further  study  in 
the  numberless  books  awaiting  you.  Your  taste 
has  improved,  and  you  will  read  with  more  dis¬ 
crimination.  You  will  find  in  the  future  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  think  particularly  about  how  or 
what  you  read.  Without  effort  you  will  read  as 
you  should  and  the  meaning  will  come  to  you 
clearly  and  distinctly. 

But  the  power  you  have  gained  in  your  recent 
studies  is  not  of  necessity  permanent.  If  one 
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does  not  continue  to  read,  does  not  make  it  a  part 
of  his  daily  recreation,  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose 
the  art  and  find  it  necessary  to  bring  himself 
by  study  again  to  the  level  at  which  he  now 
stands.  Try  to  read  some  of  the  more  difficult 
authors, —  those  who  required  most  work  as  you 
moved  on  through  the  course, —  and  see  if  in  the 
light  of  your  present  power  you  do  not  find  them 
more  entertaining,  more  helpful  to  you.  Buy 
books.  The  study  of  literature  never  ceases ;  it 
never  even  grows  old,  for  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  good  reading  worthy  of  one’s  time.  A 
long  life  is  not  too  much  to  devote  to  its  service. 

It  is  hoped,  then,  that  this  course  is  but  an 
introduction;  that  you  will  continue  the  study, 
and  read  on  your  own  responsibility;  and  will 
often  feel  that  the  year  you  have  spent  with  the 
Interstate  School  has  been  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  one. 


Little  claim  is  made  to  originality  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  course.  The  author  has  used  with 
great  freedom  suggestions  gathered  from  num¬ 
berless  good  text  books  used  in  the  course  of 
years  of  teaching.  He  has  at  times  followed  the 
methods  of  greater  teachers  and  again  has  adapted 
to  his  own  use  many  things  whose  source  was 
long  ago  forgotten.  In  arrangement  and  general 
method  the  course  is  thought  to  be  quite  original 
and  it  is  hoped,  effective. 
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Go  t be  StuDent 


It  would  be  useless  for  the  author  to  attempt  to 
acknowledge  all  the  indebtedness  he  feels  to  the 
publishers,  authors  and  teachers  who  have  assisted 
directly  or  indirectly  in  his  work,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  and  unkind  not  to  thank  the  critics  and 
proof-readers  of  the  Interstate  School  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  for  their  cheerful  and  valuable  aid. 
Besides  this,  the  author  wishes  to  give  much 
credit  to  Miss  Grace  Edith  Sellon,  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  pages  of  studies  and  text,  who  has 
prepared  the  appropriate  lines  for  the  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  whose  good  judgment  and  keen  criti¬ 
cisms  have  helped  to  remove  many  of  the  traces 
of  hasty  work.  C.  H.  Sylvester. 

Chicago ,  ///., 

January  30 ,  IQ02. 


General  linker 


Abbotsford. 

Picture  of:  xvn. 

Mentioned:  xvii,  85,  87,  88, 90. 
Adams,  Charles  Kendall. 

Quoted:  vi,  140. 

Addison,  Joseph. 

Biography:  iv,  49;  representa¬ 
tive  writer  of  Age  of  Queen 
Anne:  xvn,  35,  38. 

Portrait:  iv,  48. 

Selections:  Sir  Roger  de  Cov • 
erley:  iv,  11-45. 

At  Home. 

A  Sunday  at  Home. 

At  the  Theater. 

At  Vauxhall. 

Sir  Roger's  Death. 
Mentioned:  vm,  128;  xvn,  20, 
5i»  i3S,  155;  xviii,  14. 
Adonais:  x,  13. 

Mentioned:  ix,  52;  xv,  97. 

A  Face:  xiv,  64. 

Alcott,  A.  Bronson:  xviii,  88. 

Mentioned:  iv,  108;  xviii,  91. 
Alcott,  Louisa  M. 

Mentioned:  iv,  108;  xviii,  88, 
91. 

Alexander’s  Feast:  vm,  67. 
Alfred,  King:  xvi,  16. 

Quoted:  xvi,  17. 

Allen-a-Dale :  vm,  23. 

Allen,  James  Lane. 

Quoted:  vn,  42. 

Alliteration:  vii,  21;  xvi,  107. 
Allusions  in  Literature:  Ex¬ 
amples  discussed ;  necessity 
of  understanding:  hi,  16-20. 
Ambitious  Guest ,  The:  n,  63. 


Note  introductory  to:  n,  61. 
Mentioned:  v,  12. 

American  Authors,  Tabular 
Outline  of:  xviii,  125. 
American  Literature: 

History  of:  xviii,  63-126; 

The  Colonial  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Periods:  63-66. 

The  National  Period:  Earlier 
Writers,  67-81;  Civil  War 
Group,  83-105;  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  Golden  Age,  106-121. 
Amesbury  Home  of  Whittier 
(Illustration):  vii,  112. 
Ancient  Mariner,  Rime  of  the:  1, 
79- 

Study  of:  1,  109. 

Mentioned:  viii,  134. 
Anderson,  Mary. 

Portrait  (as  Juliet):  xii,  12. 
Mentioned:  xii,  12. 

Annabel  Lee:  vii,  64. 

Anne,  Queen:  xvii,  19. 
Apostrophe:  iii,  25. 

Arbutus,  Trailing:  x,  78. 
Argumentation. 

Essentials  of:  v,  n,  15. 
Arnold,  Edwin. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  43. 

Arnold,  Matthew. 

Life;  as  a  literary  critic;  as  a 
poet:  xvii,  153-155- 
Selections:  Resignation:  vm, 
104. 

A  Question:  vm,  115. 
Mentioned:  iii,  18;  iv,  114;  ix, 
52- 

Quoted:  x,  136. 
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Arnold,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  xvil,  153. 

Quoted:  x,  85. 

Arthur,  King,  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table:  xvi, 
21. 

Hero  of  the  Faerie  Queene: 
xvi,  82. 

Morte  d’  Arthur,  extract 
from  Malory’s  description 
of:  xvi,  42;  from  Tenny¬ 
son’s  version:  xvi,  43. 
Mentioned:  xvn,  61. 

Ask  me  no  more:  vm,  20. 

As  thro ’  the  land:  vn,  47. 
Astrophel  (Extracts  from):  ix, 
108. 

Mentioned:  xvi,  104. 

Aubrey,  John. 

Quoted:  xn,  127. 

Auld  Lang  Syne:  vn,  49. 
Austin,  Alfred. 

Quoted:  vn,  78. 
Autobiography,  Franklin’s:  xv, 
122. 

Autumn  Night,  One:  vn,  52. 
Autumn,  Ode  to:  xiv,  125. 

Study  of:  xiv,  127. 

Autumn  Woods:  vm,  41. 

Ayr,  The  Burns  Monument. 
Picture  of :  vn,  62. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  55. 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis. 

Biography:  in,  51;  Style:  xvi, 
70. 

Portrait:  in,  50. 

Selections:  Of  Expense:  in,  37. 
Of  Nature  in  Men:  in,  42. 
Of  Studies:  in,  46. 
Mentioned:  in,  31;  vi,  16;  xii, 
125;  xvi;  64,  65,  70;  xvn, 
135. 

Balestier,  Wolcott. 


Mentioned:  II,  115. 

Ballads. 

Discussion  of:  x,  88;  xvi,  52. 
The  Three  Ravens:  x,  89. 
Helen  of  Kirkconnell:  x,  91. 
Jock  o’  Haselgreen:  x,  94. 

Jock  of  Hazeldean:  x,  99. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Widow’s 
Sons:  x,  102. 

The  Elected  Knight:  x,  108. 
The  Luck  of  Edenhall:  x,  111. 
Sir  Patrick  Spens:  xvi,  53. 
Bancroft,  George. 

Life,  writings,  style:  xvni,  111. 
Quoted:  vm,  122. 

Basiiford,  Herbert. 

One  Autumn  Night:  vn,  52. 
Bates,  Arlo. 

Quoted:  1,  13;  II,  123. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic: 
vn,  36. 

Bayne,  Peter. 

Quoted:  ix,  53;  xvm,  40. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick  (portrait 
from  celebrated  painting) : 
xii,  86. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  xvi, 
122. 

Beaumont  Quoted:  xvn,  14. 
Bede,  The  Venerable:  xvi,  23. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward. 

Mentioned:  v,  15. 

Benton,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  v,  37. 

Beozvulf,  History  of:  xvi,  21. 
Bereavement :  ix,  15. 

B esa nt,  Walter. 

Quoted:  1,  13;  n,  122. 
Beware!:  vn,  54. 

Biglow,  John. 

Quoted:  vn,  121. 

Bion. 

Mentioned:  ix,  51,  105,  106;  x, 
12. 
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Birthplace  of  Shakespeare  (Il¬ 
lustration)  :  xii,  60. 

Birthplace  of  Whittier  (Illus¬ 
tration)  :  vn,  44. 

Black,  William. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  21. 

Blackmore,  Richard  D. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  21. 

Blasted  Heath  in  Macbeth  (Il¬ 
lustration)  :  xi,  22. 

Boat  Song:  vm,  21. 

Boswell,  James:  xvii,  53. 

Mentioned:  vi,  135. 

Bradstreet,  Anne:  xviii,  63. 

Branch,  Mary  L.  Bolles. 

The  Petrified  Fern:  xv,  102. 

Break,  Break,  Break:  vn,  48. 

Bridal  Veil  Fall,  White 
Mountains  (Illustration) :  1, 
60. 

Bronte,  Charlotte:  xviii,  20. 

Quoted:  ix,  50. 

Brook  Farm. 

Nature  of  the  experiment;  its 
leaders:  xviii,  86-90. 

Brook,  The:  vm,  38. 

Brooke,  Stopford  A. 

Mentioned:  vm,  131. 

Quoted:  vi,  15;  ix,  137. 

Brown,  Dr.  John. 

Quoted:  xv,  15. 

Browne,  Charles  Brockden: 
xviii,  66,  76. 

Browning,  E.  B. 

Rank  among  English  poets; 
personal  appearance;  life; 
character;  critical  comments 
on  works:  xviii,  32-42. 

Selections:  The  Cry  of  the 
Children:  vm,  95. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  x,  61. 

Mentioned:  x,  61;  xvm,  22. 

Quoted:  ix,  105;  xvi,  36; 
xvm,  35- 


Browning,  Robert. 

Life;  character  of  genius;  mes¬ 
sage;  Pippa  Passes;  The 
Ring  and  the  Book:  xvm, 
18-32. 

Selections:  The  Lost  Leader: 
vm,  60. 

A  Face:  xiv,  64. 

Home  Thoughts,  from 
Abroad:  xiv,  108. 
Mentioned:  ill,  18;  ix,  136; 
xviii,  37. 

Quoted:  in,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

25- 

Bryant,  William  Cullen. 
Biography:  vm,  119;  period  to 
which  he  belongs:  xvm,  77. 
Portrait:  viii,  118. 

Selections:  To  the  Fringed 
Gentian:  vii,  114. 

To  a  Waterfowl:  vii,  121. 
The  Wind  and  Stream:  vm, 
32. 

Autumn  Woods:  vm,  41. 
Robert  of  Lincoln:  vm,  54. 
Mentioned:  vii,  134;  ix,  130; 
xv,  98. 

Bucknill. 

Quoted:  xii,  54. 

Bulwer,  Edward,  Lord  Lytton: 

xvm,  21. 

Bunyan,  John. 

Place  in  literary  history;  un¬ 
usual  career;  earnestness  and 
simplicity:  xvi,  133. 

Portrait:  xvi,  132. 

Selections  from  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress:  The  Land  of  Beu¬ 
lah,  The  Fords  of  the  River, 
At  Home:  xvi,  1 34-143. 
Mentioned:  n,  81;  xvi,  131. 
Burke,  Edmund. 

Biography:  vi,  11. 

Selection:  On  Conciliation  with 
America:  vi,  25. 
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Mentioned:  v,  13,  15,  20,  34; 

xiv,  139;  xvn,  so,  52,  69. 
Quoted:  in,  53;  vi,  14. 

Burns,  Robert. 

Biography:  vn,  135;  quality  of 
genius:  xvn,  74. 

Carlyle’s  estimate  of:  xvn,  148. 
Portrait:  vn,  frontispiece. 
Selections:  Auld  Lang  Syne: 
vii,  49. 

Flo7u  Gently ,  Sweet  Afton: 

vii,  59- 

Highland  Mary:  vii,  61. 

To  Mary  in  Heaven:  vii,  62. 
To  a  Mouse:  vii,  124. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy:  vii, 
1 27. 

For  A’  That  and  A ’  That: 

viii,  65. 

The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night: 
xiv,  67. 

Mentioned:  iv,  x  1 3 ;  vii,  48,  59, 
61;  viii,  132;  xiv,  61,  63; 

xv,  98;  xvn,  73,  89,  100,  1 16. 
Burroughs,  John. 

Mentioned:  iv,  115. 

Butler,  Samuel. 

Mentioned:  xvn,  12. 

Byron,  Lord. 

Life;  works;  personality;  char¬ 
acter  analyzed  by  Whipple; 
Macaulay’s  estimate  of  lit¬ 
erary  defects,  popularity  and 
influence:  xvn,  93-115. 
Portrait:  xvn,  no. 

Selections:  The  Destruction  of 
Sennacherib :  viii,  44. 
Damcetas:  xvn,  96. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  Selection  from: 
xvn,  96. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo: 
xvn,  102. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean: 
xvn,  107. 


Mentioned:  x,  13,  13s;  xvn, 
73,  85,  90,  116,  135. 

Quoted:  in,  26;  ix,  25;  x,  55, 
135;  xvii,  90,  94. 

Csedmon:  xvi,  22. 

Caleb  Plummer  and  his  Blind 
Daughter  (Illustration): 
xin,  72. 

Calhoun,  John  C. 

Mentioned:  v,  37. 

Campbell,  Thomas. 

Quoted:  xii,  52. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  (Illus¬ 
tration)  :  xvi,  76. 

Canterbury  Tales,  The. 

Plan  and  meter  of;  character 
descriptions  from  —  The  Per- 
soun:  xvi,  30. 

Mentioned:  xvi,  41. 

Carlyle,  Thomas. 

Life;  temperament;  message; 
greatest  works  characterized; 
peculiar  style;  leader  in  in¬ 
troducing  German  thought; 
as  a  literary  critic:  xvn, 
143-152. 

Selection:  Work:  xvii,  149. 

Mentioned:  iv,  115;  ix,  135; 

Quoted:  xvm,  97. 

Quoted:  xiv,  142;  xvii,  56. 

Caxton,  William:  xvi,  41. 

Chambered  Nautilus,  The:  viii, 
34- 

Mentioned:  vii,  21;  viii,  126. 

Channing,  William  Ellery. 

Forerunner  of  Transcendental- 
ists;  life;  character;  work: 
xvni,  67-69. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  91. 

Quoted:  xviii,  97. 

Character  and  Personality  of 
the  Author:  xv,  113. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
The:  viii,  62. 
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Chart  Giving  Dates  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Events  in  the  Lives  of 
Six  Great  American  Au¬ 
thors:  xviii,  108. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey. 

Biography;  estimate  of  poetic 
power  and  influence;  stud¬ 
ies:  xvi,  20-38;  compared 
with  Spenser:  xvi,  107. 

Portrait:  xvi,  36. 

Selection:  The  Persoun,  from 
The  Canterbury  Tales:  xvi, 
30-35- 

Mentioned:  vm,  132;  ix,  136; 
xvi,  24,  64,  155.  156. 

Cherry  Ripe:  xvi,  144. 

Child,  A  Sleeping:  x,  76. 

Choir  Stalls  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (Illustration)  :  xv,  56. 

Chronicle  (Holinshed’s) ;  ex¬ 
tracts  from:  xn,  72-81. 

Mentioned:  xvi,  52. 

Chronicle ,  the  Anglo-Saxon :  xvi, 
24. 

Cicero. 

Mentioned:  v,  20. 

Cloud,  The:  vm,  50. 

Mentioned:  x,  135. 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  43. 

Coffee-Houses:  xvii,  14. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor. 

Biography:  1,  113- 

Portrait:  1,  76. 

Selection:  The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner:  1,  77- 

Mentioned:  vii,  139;  vm,  i33~ 
134;  xvii,  73.  75.  96,  1 16. 

Quoted:  m,  75;  vii,  15;  x>  55. 
xn,  52. 

Collins,  Wilkie:  xviii,  20. 

Collins,  William. 

Soldiers’  Dirge:  ix,  14. 

Comedy. 


Characteristics  of  the:  xii,  85. 
The  first:  xii,  17;  modern: 
xii,  18. 

Composed  upon  the  Beach  near 
Calais:  x,  53. 

Cooke,  Rev.  Joseph. 

Quoted:  xviii,  34. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore. 

Compared  with  Scott;  charac¬ 
ter  and  popularity  of  writ¬ 
ings  ;  life;  eccentricities : 
xviii,  71-76. 

Portrait:  xviii,  70. 

Cornwall,  Barry. 

Hermione :  vm,  29. 

Coronach:  vm,  25. 

Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,  The: 
xiv,  67. 

Mentioned:  xiv,  59-61. 

Country  Churchyard,  Elegy  in  a: 

ix,  27. 

Cowper,  William,  xvii,  73. 
Mentioned:  vm,  132;  xvii, 
1 16. 

Craik,  Dinah  Maria:  xviii,  20. 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The :  xm, 
21-137;  concluded,  xiv,  11- 
54- 

Mentioned:  v,  12;  xiv,  57-59. 
62-61;  xv,  14,  69,  113-116. 
Cromwell,  To  the  Lord  General: 

x,  75- 

Crossing  the  Bar:  vii,  33. 

Study  of:  vii,  34. 

Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  The:  in, 
hi. 

Study  of:  in,  135. 

Cry  of  the  Children,  The:  vii, 
95- 

Comment  on:  xviii,  40. 

Cupid  in  Distress:  x,  59. 

Curtis,  George  William. 
Mentioned:  iv,  115;  vi,  139* 
Quoted:  iv,  109. 
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Daffodils,  The:  vii,  27. 

Study  of:  vii,  28. 

Mentioned:  in,  14;  xv,  98. 

Daniel,  Samuel. 

Sleep:  x,  65. 

Dante,  Alighieri. 

Mentioned:  x,  86;  xvi,  117. 

Darwin,  Charles:  xvii,  126. 

Davidson. 

Mentioned:  ix,  55. 

Quoted:  ix,  56. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,  Ode  on  the:  vii,  99. 

Study  of:  vii,  98. 

DeFoe,  Daniel:  vii,  20,  21,  62. 

Demosthenes. 

Mentioned:  v,  20. 

DeQuincey,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  iv,  114. 

Quoted:  in,  73,  74;  iV,  n4; 
xii,  125. 

Description:  in  narratives;  v, 
11 ;  nature  and  power  of; 
compared  with  sculpture  and 
painting:  xv,  14. 

Descriptive  Power:  xiv,  57. 

Deserted  Village ,  The:  xiv,  81. 

Study  of:  xiv,  101. 

Mentioned:  vm,  132;  xiv,  136; 
xvi,  31. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  The: 
vii,  44- 

Dickens,  Charles. 

Biography:  xiv,  130;  Dickens 
in  Camp:  xiv,  134. 

Portrait,  in  his  study:  xiii, 
36. 

Selection:  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth:  xiii,  121-137;  xiv, 
ii-54- 

Mentioned:  1,  13;  xiv,  58,  62, 
63;  xv,  87,  113-116;  XVIII, 

11-15. 

Quoted:  xiv,  130;  xv,  14,  85. 
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Dickens  in  Camp:  xiv,  134. 

Directions  for  the  study  of  Songs 
and  Odes;  analysis  of  meter, 
melody,  rhyme,  thought, 
sentiment,  beauty,  inspira¬ 
tion:  vm,  11-14. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin:  xviii,  21. 

Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,  A: 
hi,  81. 

Mentioned:  v,  12. 

Dobson,  Austin. 

Mentioned:  iv,  116. 

Drama,  The,  Parts  xi  and  xir. 

General  discussion  of:  xn,  11. 

A  brief  history  of  the  English 
drama:  origin,  the  chorus 
and  three  unities  of  the 
Greeks;  mystery,  miracle, 
and  morality  plays;  the  first 
comedy  and  tragedy  ; 
masques;  modern  comedy 
and  tragedy;  prose  and  po¬ 
etic  form  of  drama:  xii,  15- 
19. 

English  drama  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age:  xvi,  123;  in  the 
Age  of  the  Restoration: 
xvii,  12. 

Macbeth:  xi,  12. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (Se¬ 
lected  portions) :  xii,  87. 

Dream  Children:  A  Revery:  111, 
57- 

Study  of:  in,  67. 

Mentioned:  xv,  70. 

Dryden,  John. 

Biography:  vm,  128;  repre¬ 
sentative  writer  of  the  Age 
of  the  Restoration:  xvii,  13. 

Portrait:  vm,  66. 

Selection:  Alexander's  Feast: 
vm,  67. 

Mentioned:  vm,  132;  xvii,  38; 
xviii,  63. 
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Quoted:  viii,  129,  130. 

Dying  Christian  to  His  Soul, 
The:  xvii,  43. 

Eastman,  Charles  Gamage. 
Softly:  vm,  28. 

Echo  Lake  and  Eagle  Cliff  in 
the  White  Mountains  (Il¬ 
lustration)  :  1,  54. 

Edwards,  Jonathan:  xviii,  64. 
Elected  Knight,  The:  x,  108. 
Elegies,  Parts  ix  and  x. 
Discussion  of:  ix,  11. 

On  Elizabeth  L.  H.:  ix,  13. 
Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke :  ix,  13. 

Soldiers’  Dirge:  ix,  14. 
Bereavement :  ix,  15. 

Mary:  ix,  15. 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard:  ix,  27. 

Threnodia:  ix,  37. 

In  Memoriam:  ix,  57. 

The  Classic  Elegy:  ix,  105. 
Bion’s  Lament  for  Adonis 
(Extracts  from  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  metrical  version  and 
Andrew  Lang’s  prose  ver¬ 
sion  of):  ix,  105-107. 
Astrophel  (selected  portions) : 
ix,  108. 

Lycidas:  ix,  116. 

Adonais:  x,  13. 

Eliot,  George. 

Genius;  works;  life;  personal¬ 
ity:  xviii,  15-19. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  54. 
Elizabeth,  Queen:  vi,  63. 
England  during  the  reign  of: 
xvi,  61-66. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo. 

Biography:  iv,  107;  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Transcendental 
School:  xviii,  90;  rank; 
Holmes’  biography  of;  dates 
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of  principal  events  in  life  of; 
Holmes’  estimate  of;  nature 
of  association  with  Haw¬ 
thorne;  Longfellow’s  esti¬ 
mate  of:  xviii,  106-109. 
Portrait:  iv,  52. 

Selection:  Self-Reliance :  iv, 
53- 

Mentioned:  1,  74;  iv,  113,  1 1 5 ; 
ix,  130,  135;  xviii,  54,  67, 
90,  91,  92,  93,  103,  112. 
Quoted:  1,  13;  in,  52;  iv,  107; 
ix,  141. 

English  Authors,  Tabular 
Outline  of:  xviii,  49. 
English  Drama,  A  Brief  His¬ 
tory  of  the:  xii,  15.  (See 
Drama.) 

English  Literature. 

History  of:  Parts  xvi  and 

XVII. 

Periods  in: 

Of  preparation:  xvi,  15-38. 
Beginnings,  15-25. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  29-38. 
Of  Italian  influence:  xvi, 
41-158. 

The  Age  of  Reaction,  41- 
58. 

The  Elizabethan  Age,  61- 
124. 

The  Puritan  Age,  127-158. 
Of  French  influence:  xvii, 
H-45- 

The  Age  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  11-15. 

The  Age  of  Queen  Anne, 
19-45- 

Modern  English:  xvii,  49- 
158;  xviii,  11-46.  Be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  Modern 
School,  49-66. 

The  Romantic  School,  69- 
11 7- 

The  Victorian  Age,  121- 
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158;  continued,  xvm,  11- 
46. 

Enoch  Arden:  n,  11. 

Study  of:  11,  53. 

Mentioned:  11,  57;  ix,  136. 
Epic  Poetry. 

Discussion  of:  x,  85. 

The  Greater  Epic:  x,  86. 
Paradise  Lost ,  selections 

from:  xvi,  147-155. 

The  Lesser  Epic:  x,  86. 

Ballads:  x,  88. 

Historic  Epics:  x,  114. 

The  Three  Ravens :  x,  89. 
Helen  of  Kirkconnell:  x,  92. 
Jock  o’  Hazclgreen:  x,  94. 
Jock  of  Haseldean:  x,  99. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Wid¬ 
ow’s  Sons:  x,  102. 

The  Elected  Knight:  x,  108. 
The  Luck  of  Edenhall:  x, 
hi. 

Incident  of  the  French 
Camp :  x,  115. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus: 
x,  1 17. 

The  Revenge:  x,  121. 
Epitaph:  ix,  12,  13. 

Epitaph  by  Robert  Wilde:  ix, 
12. 

On  Elizabeth  L.  H.:  ix,  13. 
Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke:  ix,  13. 
Epithalamium. 

Extracts  from:  xvi,  78. 

Essay  on  Man ,  Selections  from: 
xvii,  40-43. 

Purpose  and  merit  of:  xvii 
39- 

Essays:  Parts  111  and  iv.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of:  hi,  31. 

Of  Expense :  in,  37. 

Of  Nature  in  Men:  in,  42. 

Of  Studies:  in,  46. 


Dream  Children:  A  Revery: 
11  h  57- 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig:  in,  81. 

The  Praise  of  Chimney  Sweep- 
er§:  in,  95. 

The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive:  in, 
in. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley: 

At  Home:  iv,  15. 

A  Sunday  at  Home:  iv,  21. 
At  the  Theater:  iv,  27. 

At  Vauxhall :  iv,  35. 

Sir  Roger’s  Death:  iv,  40. 
Self-Reliance :  iv,  53. 

Essays  for  supplementary 
reading:  iv,  113. 

Importance  of  the  essay  in  the 
Victorian  Age:  xvii,  123. 
Euphuism:  xvi,  65. 

Everett,  Edward. 

Mentioned:  v,  24;  xvm,  102. 
Expense,  Of:  in,  37. 

Analysis  of:  in,  39. 
Exposition. 

Nature  of;  compared  with 
other  forms  of  composition: 

v,  11,  15. 

Faerie  Queene,  The. 

Plan  of;  appreciative  comments 
on;  The  Red  Cross  Knight 
and  the  Dragon;  Una  and  the 
Lion:  xvi,  82-104. 

Mentioned:  n,  81. 

Falcon  Crag,  Derwentwater 
(Illustration):  1,  112. 
Farewell,  A:  vii,  73. 

Faust,  John:  xvi,  41. 

Fiction:  Parts  1  and  n. 

General  comments  on:  1,  13. 
Outline  for  study  of:  1,  17-21. 
The  persons;  character  and 
its  development;  emotions  in- 
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volved ;  the  plot;  the  scene; 
local  coloring;  the  purpose; 
the  lesson. 

The  novel:  n,  120;  xvii,  61. 
List  of  great  novels:  11,  127. 
The  short  story:  11,  125. 

Field,  Eugene. 

Portrait:  xvm,  119. 
Mentioned:  xvm,  119. 

Field,  Kate. 

Quoted:  xvm,  32,  36,  39. 
Fielding,  Henry:  xvii,  63. 
Mentioned:  1,  13;  11,  120; 

xvii,  61,  64,  155. 

Fields,  James  T. 

Publisher  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly;  connection  with 
greatest  American  authors ; 
Yesterdays  with  Authors: 
xvm,  no. 

Figures  of  Speech:  hi,  16-26. 
Basis  of  figures;  allusion;  sim¬ 
ile  ;  metaphor ;  synecdoche 
and  metonymy ;  apostrophe 
and  personification. 

First  Corinthians ,  Thirteenth 
Chapter:  xv,  93. 

Fitzgerald,  Percy  H. 

Quoted:  hi,  76. 

Flow  Gently ,  Sweet  Afton:  vii, 
59- 

Footsteps  of  Angels:  vii,  68. 

Mentioned:  x,  139. 

For  A’  That  and  A’  That:  viii, 

65. 

Forms  of  Prose  Composition: 
named  and  defined;  difficulty 
of  classification;  discussion 
of  narration,  description,  ex¬ 
position,  argumentation :  v, 

11-15- 

Fox,  Charles. 

Quoted:  vi,  13-18. 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 


Biography:  xv,  121-141;  char¬ 
acter  of  writings:  xviii,  65. 
Portrait:  xv,  frontispiece. 
Selections:  Poor  Richard’s  Al¬ 
manac:  xv,  23. 
Autobiography :  xv,  122. 
Mentioned:  vi,  22;  xv,  13,  14; 

xvm,  69,  76. 

Quoted:  xv,  16,  21. 

Freeman,  Edward  A.:  xvii,  13 i. 
Freytag,  Gustav. 

Quoted:  xii,  23. 

Fringed  Gentian ,  To  the:  vii, 
114. 

Mentioned:  viii,  122. 

Froude,  James  A.:  xvii,  130. 

Mentioned:  iv,  114. 

Fuller,  Margaret. 

Life  and  character:  xvm,  89. 
Mentioned:  xvm,  103. 

Gad's  Hill  (Illustration) :  xiii, 
108. 

Garrick,  David. 

Portrait,  with  bust  of  Shake¬ 
speare:  xi,  124. 

Mentioned:  xvii,  52. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd. 
Founder  of  the  Liberator ;  con¬ 
nection  with  anti-slavery 
movement:  xvm,  98. 

Gay,  John. 

Mentioned:  xvii,  20,  38. 

Geddes,  Alexander. 

Quoted:  xvi,  50. 

Gettysburg  Address:  v,  24. 
Analysis  of:  v,  26. 

Mentioned:  xv,  99. 

Gibbon,  Edward:  xvii,  51,  52. 

Mentioned:  vi,  135. 

Gilder,  R.  W. 

The  Sonnet:  x,  56. 

Gilfillan,  George. 

Quoted:  ix,  1 13 ;  xviii,  40. 
Gissing,  George. 
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Quoted:  xiv,  133. 

Gladstone,  William. 

Quoted:  ix,  136. 

Glover,  Richard. 

Mentioned:  vi,  135. 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang. 

Mentioned:  xvi,  1 1 7 ;  charac¬ 
terized  by  Carlyle,  xvil,  148. 

Quoted:  11,  126. 

Golden  Fetters:  vn,  53. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

Biography:  xiv,  136;  rank 
among  contemporaries:  xvn, 
65- 

Portrait:  xiv,  78. 

Selection:  The  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage:  xiv,  81. 

Mentioned:  11,  120;  vi,  135; 
viii,  132;  xvi,  31;  xvii,  52, 
61. 

Graham,  Kenneth. 

Mentioned:  iv,  116. 

Grasmere  Church  (Illustra¬ 
tion):  hi,  124.  > 

Mentioned:  xvm,  55. 

Gray's  Monument  (Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  ix,  32. 

Gray,  Thomas. 

Biography:  ix,  19. 

Selection:  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard:  ix,  27. 

Great  Novels,  List  of:  ii,  127. 

Great  Stone  Face ,  The:  1,  27. 

Study  of :  1,  67. 

Mentioned:  v,  12. 

Great  Stone  Face  in  the  Dells 
of  the  St.  Croix  River  (Il¬ 
lustration)  :  1,  42. 

Grecian  Urn,  Ode  on  a:  xm,  11. 

Study  of:  xm,  14. 

Rhythm  of,  discussed:  xv,  66, 
69. 

Mentioned:  xv,  97. 

Green,  John  Richard:  xvii,  131. 


Greene,  Robert. 

Quoted:  xn,  127. 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Selections 
from:  xvii,  23-3 3. 

Gutenberg,  John:  xvi,  41. 

Hallam,  Arthur  Henry. 

Mentioned:  11,  57;  ix,  49,  134; 
xvii,  90. 

Halleck,  Reuben  P. 

Quoted:  xvii,  116;  xvm,  14. 

Hamilton,  Alexander. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  65. 

Hardy,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  21. 

Harte,  Bret. 

Portrait:  xiv,  134. 

Selection:  Dickens  in  Camp: 
xiv,  134. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel. 

Biography:  11,  81;  connection 
with  Brook  Farm  experi¬ 
ment:  xvm,  90;  rank;  dates 
of  principal  events  in  life 
of;  Emerson’s  estimate  of: 
xvm,  106-109. 

Portrait:  1,  frontispiece. 

Selections:  The  Great  Stone 
Face:  1,  27. 

The  Ambitious  Guest:  11,  63. 

Mentioned:  iv,  108;  vn,  138, 
139;  xvm,  91. 

Quoted:  1,  72;  xvm,  38. 

Hayne,  Robert  Y. 

Portrait:  v,  68. 

Mentioned:  v,  37,  38,  136. 

Hazlitt,  William. 

Quoted:  1,  13;  xn,  66. 

Hermione:  viii,  29. 

Herrick,  Robert. 

Chief  among  Cavalier  poets; 
quality  of  poetry:  xvi,  144. 

Selections:  Cherry  Ripe:  xvi, 
144. 
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To  Daffodils:  xvi,  145. 

To  Blossoms :  xvi,  146. 

Higginson,  Thomas  W. 
Mentioned:  xvm,  in. 

Quoted:  vii,  137. 

Highland  Mary:  vii,  61. 

Hildreth,  Richard. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  in. 

Hilliard,  George  S. :  xvm,  33. 

Historians. 

Of  the  Victorian  Age:  xvii, 
124,  130-132. 

The  most  eminent  American : 
xviii,  no-118. 

Holinshed. 

The  Chronicle:  xn,  71-81. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 

Biography:  vm,  125;  rank; 
character  as  a  poet;  dates  of 
principal  events  in  life  of; 
Autocrat  series  in  Atlantic 
Monthly:  xvm,  1 06-1 10. 

Portrait:  vm,  34. 

Selection:  The  Chambered 

Nautilus:  vm,  34. 

Mentioned:  ix,  130;  xv,  14, 
100;  xviii,  112. 

Quoted:  xn,  130;  xvm,  117. 

Home  of  Emerson  at  Concord 
(Illustration) :  iv,  106. 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior 
dead:  vm,  19. 

Home  Thoughts,  from  Abroad: 
xiv,  108. 

Homer. 

Mentioned:  vm,  129;  x,  85; 
xvi,  1 1 7. 

Hood,  Thomas. 

Selection:  A  Sleeping  Child: 
x,  76. 

Quoted:  in,  75,  76. 

House  of  Commons,  Interior 
(Illustration) :  vi,  54. 

Houses  of  Parliament  (Illustra¬ 
tion);  vi,  frontispiece. 


Howe,  Julia  Ward. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic: 
vii,  36. 

Howells,  William  Dean. 

Mentioned:  iv,  115;  xviii,  119. 
Hudson,  Henry  N. 

Quoted:  xii,  65. 

Hugo,  Victor. 

Mentioned:  1,  13. 

Hume,  David:  xvii,  51. 

Mentioned:  vi,  15. 

Hunt,  Leigh. 

Quoted:  xvi,  84,  106. 

Huxley,  Thomas:  xvii,  127. 
Hymns:  vii,  36,  82. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic: 
vii,  37. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin:  xvii,  82. 

II  Penseroso:  vm,  87. 

Comments  on:  vm,  76. 
Mentioned:  ix,  140. 

Indirection:  xv,  106. 

Ingersoll,  Robert. 

Quoted:  111,  23. 

In  Memoriam:  ix,  57. 

Comments  on:  ix,  49. 
Mentioned:  n,  57;  ix,  136;  xv, 

17,  96. 

Interpretation  of  Poetry,  The: 
vii,  26. 

The  poet’s  inspiration:  vii,  43. 
The  poet’s  moods:  vii,  70. 
Irving,  Washington. 

Biography:  xv,  142;  recogni¬ 
tion  abroad;  chief  works;  na¬ 
ture  and  subjects  of  writ¬ 
ings:  xvm,  69. 

Portrait:  xiv,  106. 

Selections:  The  Widow  and 
Her  Son:  xiv,  107. 
Westminster  Abbey:  xv,  43. 
Mentioned:  xv,  14;  xvii,  90; 
xviii,  76. 

Quoted:  ?civ,  139;  xv,  142,  144. 
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James,  Henry. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  119. 

Jay,  John. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  65. 
Jefferson,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  v,  36. 

Jeffrey,  Francis. 

Quoted:  xvn,  36. 

Jock  of  Hazeldean:  x,  99. 

Jock  o’  Hazelgreen:  x,  94. 
Johnson,  Samuel. 

Life;  character;  peculiarities 
summed  up  by  Macaulay; 
works  and  style;  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Dictionary 
and  Journey  to  the  Western 
Isles:  xvii,  51-61. 
Mentioned:  ix,  115. 

Quoted:  vi,  13,  135;  ix,  25; 
xiv,  139;  xv,  100. 

Jonson,  Ben. 

Personality;  influence;  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  genius:  xvi,  118. 
Portrait:  xvi,  118. 

Selections:  To  Charis:  xvi, 
119. 

To  Celia:  xvi,  120. 

Quoted:  xn,  127. 

Keats,  John. 

Biography:  xiv,  123;  place  in 
literary  history:  xvii,  15. 
Portrait:  xm,  frontispiece. 
Selections:  Last  Sonnet:  x,  63. 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn:  xm, 
11. 

Ode  to  Autumn:  xiv,  125. 
Mentioned:  iv,  114;  x,  11,  12, 
63;  xv,  96;  xvii,  73,  1 16; 
xvm,  36. 

Quoted:  xiv,  123. 

King,  Edward. 

Mentioned:  ix,  113. 

Kingsley,  Charles:  xviii,  21. 


Quoted:  ix,  53. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Biography:  11,  113. 

Portrait:  11,  112. 

Selection:  Wee  Willie  Winkie : 
11,  89. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  21. 

Quoted:  11,  89. 

Kirkconnell,  Helen  of:  x,  92. 
Prose  version  of:  x,  91. 

Laighton,  Albert. 

Trailing  Arbutus:  x,  78. 

Lake  School  of  Poetry:  i,  113; 
xvii,  75- 

L’  Allegro:  vill,  79. 

Comments  on:  vill,  76. 
Mentioned:  ix,  115,  140. 
Lamartine,  Alphonse  M. 

Quoted:  xn,  64. 

Lamb,  Charles. 

Biography:  in,  73;  place  in 
history;  rank:  xvii,  75. 
Portrait:  m,  72. 

Selections:  Dream  Children:  A 
Revery:  m,  57. 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast 
Pig:  m,  81. 

The  Praise  of  Chimney 
Sweepers:  m,  95. 

Mentioned:  vm,  133,  134;  xv, 
14;  xvii,  73. 

Quoted:  1,  115;  m,  73,  74,  75- 
Landor,  Walter  Savage. 

Quoted:  xii,  125. 

Lang,  Andrew. 

Quoted:  ix,  107. 

Langland,  William:  xvi,  24. 
Lead,  Kindly  Light:  vii,  83. 
Lecky,  W.  E.  H. :  xvii,  131. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of 
true  minds:  x,  60. 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field  (Johnson) :  xvii,  56. 
Library  at  Abbotsford  (Illus- 
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tration):  xvii,  90. 

Lincoln,  Abraham. 

Gettysburg  Address:  v,  24. 
Mentioned:  iv,  115;  v,  2 3. 
Literary  Accomplishment  in 
the  Victorian  Age. 
Improved  quality  and  increased 
range  of  writing;  the  essay; 
criticism;  history;  fiction; 
poetry:  xvii,  123-126. 
Literary  Criticism. 

Modern:  xvn,  124. 

Literary  Powers,  The:  Parts 
XIII,  xiv,  xv. 

Unity. 

In  a  short  poem:  xm,  n. 

In  a  narration:  xm,  17. 
Descriptive  power:  xiv,  57. 
Phrasal  power:  xv,  11. 

Musical  powers  xv,  65. 

Power  of  drawing  character: 
xv,  83. 

Emotional  power:  xv,  93. 
Summary  of  powers:  xv,  109. 
Local  Coloring:  discussed:  1, 
20. 

Locke,  John. 

Mentioned:  xvn,  13. 

Lockhart,  John  G. 

Quoted:  xvn,  87. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth. 

Biography:  x,  137;  rank;  char¬ 
acter;  association  with  Low¬ 
ell;  dates  of  principal  events 
in  the  life  of;  the  Saturday 
club:  xviii,  106-109. 

Portrait:  x,  118. 

Selections:  The  Rainy  Day: 
vn,  31. 

Beware! :  vn,  54. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers:  vn,  66. 

Footsteps  of  Angels:  vn,  68. 
Hymn  to  the  Night :  vm,  46. 


A  Psalm  of  Life:  vm,  48. 
Victor  and  Vanquished:  x, 
Si- 

The  Two  Rivers:  x,  80. 

The  Elected  Knight  (trans¬ 
lation)  :  x,  108. 
Mentioned:  vii,  13;  i*,  I30, 
*33;  X,  139,  140;  XVIII,  115. 

Longfellow’s  Home  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Illustration) :  x, 
108. 

Lord  Is  My  Shepherd,  The:  vn, 
81. 

Lost  Child,  The:  vm,  27. 

Lost  Leader,  The:  vm,  60. 
Lowell,  James  Russell. 
Biography:  ix,  129;  rank;  at¬ 
tainments;  association  with 
Longfellow;  dates  of  princi¬ 
pal  events  in  life  of:  xviii, 
106-109. 

Portrait:  ix,  36. 

Selections:  To  the  Dandelion: 
vii,  1 1 6. 

The  Lost  Child:  vm,  27. 
Threnodia:  ix,  37. 

Cupid  in  Distress:  x,  59. 
Reading:  x,  70. 

The  Poet:  x,  71. 

The  Old  Poets:  x,  72. 
Mentioned:  in,  18;  iv,  115; 

vii,  134;  x,  139;  xviii,  1 12. 
Quoted:  hi,  18;  vm,  124,  126, 
131,  i33»  134;  ix,  131;  xiv, 
128;  xvi,  29,  35,  106;  xvii, 
36. 

Lowell’s  Study  (Illustration): 
ix,  128. 

Luck  of  Edenhall,  The:  x,  hi. 
Lycidas:  ix,  116. 

Comments  on:  ix,  113. 
Mentioned:  ix,  51,  140;  xv, 
96. 

Lyly,  John. 

Euphuism;  extracts  from  Eu- 
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phues:  xvi,  65-68. 
Mentioned:  xvii,  61. 

Lyric  Poetry:  Parts  vii,  vm, 
ix,  and  x. 

Outline  of  the  study  of:  x,  82. 
Lyrics  in  general:  vn,  77. 
Songs:  vii,  81. 

Odes:  vn,  85;  directions  for 
the  study  of:  vm,  11. 
Elegies:  ix,  11-126;  x,  11- 
45- 

Sonnets:  x,  49. 

Lyrics. 

Discussion  of:  vn,  77. 
Collected:  vm,  17-118. 
Unclassified: 

The  Daffodils:  vn,  27. 

The  Rainy  Day:  vn,  32. 
Crossing  the  Bar:  vn,  33. 
From  Snow  Bound:  vn,  44. 
Tears ,  Idle  Tears:  vn,  50. 
Beware! :  vn,  54. 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  De¬ 
light:  vii,  55. 

Annabel  Lee:  vn,  64. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers:  vii,  66. 

Footsteps  of  Angels:  vii,  68. 
Stanzas:  vii,  70. 

My  Heart  Leaps  up:  vm, 
17- 

The  Lost  Child:  vm,  27. 
Softly:  vm,  28. 

The  Two  Oceans:  vm,  31. 
The  Wind  and  Stream:  vm, 
32- 

The  Chambered  Nautilus: 
vm,  34. 

The  Solitary  Reaper:  vm, 

36. 

The  Brook:  vm,  38. 

Autumn  Woods:  vm,  41. 
The  Destruction  of  Sennach¬ 
erib :  vm,  44. 

The  Cloud:  vm,  50. 


An  Old  Played-out  Song: 

vm,  57- 

The  Lost  Leader:  vm,  60. 
The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade:  vm,  62. 

For  A’  That  and  A ’  That: 
vm,  63. 

L’  Allegro:  vm,  79. 

II  Penseroso:  vm,  87. 

The  Cry  of  the  Children: 

vm,  95- 

Resignation:  vm,  104. 

A  Question:  vm,  115. 

A  Face:  xiv,  64. 

Home  Thoughts,  from 
Abroad:  xiv,  120. 

The  Vale  of  Avoca:  xv,  77. 
Twickenham  Ferry:  xv,  78. 
The  Petrified  Fern:  xv,  102. 
Over  the  River:  xv,  104. 
Indirection :  xv,  106. 

Rydal  Mount:  xv,  118. 
Passions  are  likened  best  to 
floods:  xvi,  75. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W. 

Mentioned:  iv,  115. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B. 

Description  of  Johnson’s  oddi¬ 
ties:  xvii,  54. 

Extract  from  essay  on  Lord 
Byron:  xvii,  112. 

Work  and  style  as  a  his¬ 
torian:  xvii,  132. 

Life;  character;  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament;  as  a  poet; 
as  an  essayist;  as  a  public 
speaker:  xvii,  132-136. 
Selections :  Parallel  between 
Milton  and  Dante:  xvii,  136. 
A  Portrait  of  Boswell:  xvii, 
140. 

Mentioned:  iv,  113;  xvii,  154. 
Quoted:  vm,  76;  ix,  138;  xvii, 
52,  53- 
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Macbeth:  xi,  1 2. 

Introductory  note:  xi,  11. 

Studies  in:  xii,  23-81. 

The  plot  and  the  function 
of  the  scenes,  23 ;  graphic 
representations,  32;  stage 
setting,  39;  character  study, 
43;  Lady  Macbeth,  44;  Mac¬ 
beth,  59;  subjects  for  es¬ 
says,  61;  lessons  of  the  play, 
62;  literary  qualities,  68; 
sources  of  the  plot,  71. 

Mac  Donald,  George. 

Quoted:  ix,  51. 

Madison,  James. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  65. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas. 

Extract  from  Morte  d’  Arthur, 
xvi,  42. 

Death  of  Launcelot :  xvi,  47. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John:  xvi,  24. 

Map  of  England,  Literary;  Key 
to  and  Reference  List: 
xviii,  53-59- 

Marlowe,  Christopher. 

Chief  works;  character;  influ¬ 
ence:  xvi,  III. 

Selections  from  Dr.  Faustus: 
xvi,  1 1 2-1 17. 

Marryat,  Frederick:  xviii,  21. 

Mary:  ix,  15. 

Marzials,  Theophile. 

Twickenham  Ferry:  xv,  78. 

Masques:  xii,  17. 

Mastery  of  Thought:  hi,  ii- 
27. 

Quality  and  method  of  read¬ 
ing;  the  author;  study  of 
words,  sentences,  allusions, 
figures;  outline  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Masson,  David. 

Quoted:  ix,  115. 

Mather,  Cotton. 

Connection  with  Harvard  Col¬ 


lege;  the  Magnalia;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  style:  xviii,  64. 
Mather,  Increase. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  64. 
McCarthy,  Justin. 

Quoted:  xvii,  133. 

Metaphor:  iii,  23. 

Meter,  Discussion  of:  vii,  ii. 
Metonymy:  iii,  24. 

Meyers,  Frederick. 

Quoted:  xviii,  19. 

Mill,  John  Stuart. 

Mentioned:  xvii,  128. 

Miller,  Hugh. 

Mentioned:  xvii,  128. 

Milton,  John. 

Biography:  ix,  138;  discussion 
of  Paradise  Lost;  extracts 
from  Paradise  Lost:  xvi, 
147-155- 

Portrait:  ix,  1 1 2. 

Selections:  L’ Allegro:  vm,  79. 
II  Penseroso :  vii,  87. 
Lycidas:  ix,  116. 

On  His  Own  Blindness:  x, 

49. 

To  the  Lord  General  Crom¬ 
well:  x,  75. 

Mentioned:  11,  81;  Hi,  19;  iv, 
107,  1 1 3 ;  vi,  16;  vm,  128, 
129;  ix,  19;  x,  54,  86;  xv, 
96;  xvi,  129,  131,  155,  156; 
xvii,  134;  xviii,  63. 

Quoted:  iii,  19;  ix,  141;  xv, 

13. 

Milton  Dictating  Samson  Ago¬ 
nist  es  (Illustration) :  x,  48. 
Miracle  Plays:  xii,  15. 
Montgomery,  James. 

The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd : 
vii,  81. 

Mentioned:  vii,  81. 

Moore,  Thomas. 

Selections:  Those  Evening 

Bells:  vm,  30. 
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The  Vale  of  Avoca:  xv,  77. 

Mentioned:  xvii,  90. 

Quoted:  xvii,  100. 

Morality  Plays:  xii,  16. 

Morley,  John  L. 

Quoted:  vi,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18; 
viii,  127;  xii,  62. 

Moschus. 

Mentioned:  ix,  51,  106. 

Mosgiel  Farm:  x,  73. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop. 

Characterization  of  writings  by 
Richardson;  life;  friendship 
with  Prince  Bismarck;  the 
charge  of  favoritism;  popu¬ 
larity:  xviii,  1 06-1 08. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  102. 

Quoted:  11,  116. 

Mountain  Daisy,  To  a:  vn,  127. 

“  Mr.  Dooley.” 

Quoted:  11,  116. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  (Se¬ 
lected  portions) :  xn,  87. 

Comments  on:  xn,  85. 

Study  of :  xii,  1 19. 

Dogberry:  xii,  119. 

Benedick  and  Beatrice:  xii, 
120. 

Musical  Power:  xv,  65. 

"  My  Heart  Leaps  Up:  ”  vm,  17. 

Mystery  Plays:  xii,  15. 

Oberammergau  Passion  Play: 
xii,  16. 

Narration. 

Distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  composition;  classi¬ 
fication  of  narratives:  v,  11- 
14. 

Narrative  and  Descriptive  Po¬ 
ems: 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner:  1,  79. 

Enoch  Arden:  11,  n. 


The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night: 
xiv,  67. 

The  Deserted  Village:  xiv,  81. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo:  xvii, 
102. 

Narrative  Poetry:  i,  77. 

Nash,  Thomas:  xvii,  62. 

National  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton  (Illustration):  v,  96. 

Nature  in  Men,  Of :  in,  42. 

Study  of:  in,  44. 

New  England  Oratory  and  Ora¬ 
tors. 

Character  and  influence  of: 
xviii,  98-100. 

Newman,  Cardinal  John  Henry. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light:  vn,  83. 

Newspapers. 

The  first  daily  in  English: 
xvii,  20. 

Night:  x,  66. 

Night  and  Death:  x,  64. 

Night,  Hymn  to  the:  vm,  46. 

Ninety-First  Psalm,  The:  xv,  72. 

Mentioned:  xv,  70. 

Northern  Woods  in  Autumn 
(Illustration):  xv,  18. 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot. 

Mentioned:  vi,  139. 

Novel,  The. 

History  of:  n,  20;  xvii,  61-65. 

List  of  great  novels:  n,  127. 

Realistic;  of  life  and  man¬ 
ners;  of  incident;  romance: 
v,  13;  idealistic;  with  a  pur¬ 
pose:  v,  14. 

Occleve,  Thomas. 

Quoted:  xvi,  36. 

Octave:  x,  54. 

Odes: 

Discussion  of:  vn,  85. 

Break,  Break,  Break:  vn,  48. 
To  Helen:  vn,  57. 
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To  One  in  Paradise:  vn,  58. 
Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Aft  on: 
vxx,  59- 

Highland  Mary:  vu,  61. 

To  Mary  in  Heaven:  vu,  62. 
A  Farewell:  vu,  73. 

Ode  to  a  Skylark:  vii,  87. 
To  the  Cuckoo:  vu,  93. 

Ode  to  Duty:  vu,  95. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington:  vu, 
98. 

To  a  Skylark:  vu,  113. 

To  the  Fringed  Gentian:  vu, 

1 14. 

To  the  Daisy:  vu,  115. 

To  the  Dandelion:  vu,  11 6. 
To  a  Waterfowl:  vu,  121. 

To  a  Mouse:  vu,  124. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy:  vu, 
127. 

Hermione :  viu,  29. 
Alexander’s  Feast:  viu,  67. 
Mary:  ix,  29. 

Odes  in  In  Memoriam :  ix, 
57,  81,  86,  90,  92,  96,  97. 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn:  xiii, 

11. 

Ode  to  Autumn:  xiv,  125. 
To  Sleep:  xv,  80. 

To  Daffodils:  xvi,  145. 

To  Blossoms:  xvi,  146. 

Ode  to  Solitude:  xvn,  37. 
The  Dying  Christian  to  His 
Soul:  xvii,  107. 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean: 
xvii,  107. 

Ode  to  a  Skylark:  vu,  87. 

Study  of :  vu,  92. 

Mentoined:  x,  135. 

Ode  to  Duty:  vu,  95. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountains 
(Illustration) :  1,  24. 

Old  Mill  at  Ambleside  (Illus¬ 


tration)  :  viu,  frontispiece. 

Old  Played-out  Song,  An:  viu, 
57- 

On  Conciliation  with  America: 
vi,  25. 

Study  of:  vi,  129. 

Mentioned:  v,  12. 

One  Hundred  Third  Psalm,  The: 
xv,  74. 

On  His  Own  Blindness  (Milton)  : 
x,  49. 

Study  of:  x,  50. 

Ophelia. 

Portrait:  xn,  122. 

Orations. 

Purpose,  characteristics,  and 
structure  of ;  influence  upon 
public  opinion:  v,  19-23. 

General  directions  for  study 
of:  v,  29. 

Gettysburg  Address:  v,  24. 

Reply  to  Hayne :  v,  43. 

On  Conciliation  with  America: 
vi,  25. 

Ossoli.  (See  Fuller,  Margaret.) 

Outlines  and  Tables. 

Outline  of  Method  for  Mastery 
of  Thought:  in,  27; 
of  essay  on  Expense:  in,  40; 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address: 
v,  26; 

of  On  Conciliation  with 
America:  vi,  129; 
of  the  study  of  lyric  po¬ 
etry:  x,  82; 

of  first  act  of  Macbeth: 
xii,  25. 

Graphic  Representations  of 
Structure  of  Macbeth:  xii, 
32-38. 

Tabular  Outline  of  English 
Literature:  xvm,  49;  of 
American  Authors:  xvin, 
125. 
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Over  the  River :  xv,  104. 

Ozymandias :  x,  79. 

Paine,  Thomas. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  65. 

Palace  Beautiful,  The  ( Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress.  Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  xvi,  frontispiece. 

Palfrey,  John  G. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  hi. 

Parallel  between  Milton  and 
Dante:  xvn,  136. 

Parker,  Theodore:  xvm,  98. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  103. 

Parkman,  Francis. 

Subjects  and  characteristics  of 
writings;  determination  and 
fortitude  in  overcoming  ob¬ 
stacles;  picturesqueness  of 
style:  xvm,  112-113. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  103,  114, 

iiS- 

Passion  Play  (Oberammergau) : 
xii,  16. 

Pattison,  Mark. 

Quoted:  ix,  113,  114,  139. 

Pepys,  Samuel. 

Mentioned:  xvn,  13. 

Personal  Talk:  x,  67,  68,  69. 

♦Personification  :  in,  25. 

Persoun,  The:  xvi,  31. 

Peter  the  Hermit. 

Mentioned:  v,  20. 

Petrified  Fern,  The:  xv,  102. 

Phillips,  Wendell:  xvm,  99. 

Mentioned:  vi,  139;  xvm,  103. 

Phrasal  Power:  xv,  11. 

Phrase,  The:  xv,  12. 

Phrase-making;  notable 
phrases:  xv,  13-15;  the  fe¬ 
licitous  phrase:  xv,  15;  the 
dexterous  phrase:  xv,  16; 
the  phrase  of  power:  xv,  17. 

Piers  Plowman:  xvi,  24. 


Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Selections 
from:  The  Land  of  Beulah; 
The  Fords  of  the  River;  At 
Home:  xvi,  1 34-143. 
Mentioned:  n,  81. 

Pippa  Passes  (Plot  of)  :  xvm,  24. 
Plays. 

Miracle:  xii,  15. 

Mystery:  xii,  15. 

Morality:  xii,  16. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan. 

Biography:  vii,  137;  period  to 
which  he  belongs;  rank; 
character  of  genius:  xviii, 
77-78. 

Portrait:  vii,  76. 

Selections:  To  Helen:  vii,  57. 
To  One  in  Paradise:  vii,  58. 
Annabel  Lee:  vii,  64. 
Mentioned:  vii,  28,  57,  61. 
Poetry. 

Structure  of:  meter,  rhyme: 
vii,  11-25. 

Interpretation  of:  vii,  26-42. 
Sources  of  the  poet’s  inspira¬ 
tion:  vii,  43-69. 

The  poet’s  moods:  vii,  70- 
73* 

Narrative,  discussed:  1,  77. 
Lyric:  vii,  77. 

Epic:  x,  85. 

First  form  of  literature:  xvi, 
21;  early  English  poetry: 

xvi,  21-24;  Chaucer’s  influ¬ 

ence  upon:  29-38;  the  bal¬ 
lad:  52-57.  Poetry  of 

Elizabethan  Age:  65,  68-70, 
75-108,  1 19-120;  of  the 

Puritan  Age:  144-156;  of 
the  Restoration:  xvn,  14; 
of  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne: 

xvii,  20;  of  the  period  of 

Romanticism:  71-73;  of  the' 
Victorian  Age:  125,  128- 
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130;  xviii,  22-43;  of  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  (American) :  xviii, 
63;  of  the  National  Period: 
xviii,  101,  106-110. 

Poet's  Inspiration,  The:  vii, 
43-69. 

Family  Affection:  43; 
Friendship:  47; 

The  Past:  50; 

Love :  s 1 ; 

Sorrow:  60; 

Death  and  Immortality:  66. 
Poet’s  Moods,  The:  vii,  70. 
Poets,  The  Old:  x,  72. 

Poet,  The:  x,  71. 

Poor  Richard’s  Almanac:  xv,  23. 
Pope,  Alexander. 

Representative  writer  of  Age 
of  Queen  Anne;  style;  char¬ 
acter;  literary  life:  xvil,  35- 
39- 

xvil,  35-39. 

Portrait:  xvil,  34. 

Selections:  Ode  to  Solitude: 
xvil,  37. 

Extracts  from  the  Essay  on 
Man:  xvn,  40-43. 

The  Dying  Christian  to  His 
Soul:  xvil,  43. 

Mentioned:  iv,  115;  vm,  133, 
134;  xiv,  63;  xv,  13;  XVII, 
20,  51,  155;  xviii,  15. 
Quoted:  xv,  68. 

Portrait  of  Boswell,  A:  xvil,  140. 
Power  of  Drawing  Character: 
xv,  83. 

Powers,  Rev.  H.  N. 

Quoted:  vm,  123. 

Praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers, 
The:  in,  95. 

Preface:  i,  3. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling. 
Similarity  to  Parkman  in  cir¬ 


cumstances  of  life,  in  char¬ 
acter  and  in  style;  Longfel¬ 
low’s  interview  with;  style 
and  works:  xviii,  115-116. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  102. 

Quoted:  xviii,  118. 

Priest,  Nancy  Woodbury. 

Over  the  River:  xv,  104. 

Princess,  The  (Songs  from) 

Sweet  and  low:  vii,  45. 

As  thro ’  the  land:  vii,  45. 

The  splendor  falls:  vii,  47. 

Home  they  brought  her  war¬ 
rior  dead:  vm,  19. 

Ask  me  no  more:  vm,  20. 

Progressive  Age  in  English 
History. 

Characteristics  of:  the  scien¬ 
tific  spirit;  inventions;  polit¬ 
ical  and  religious  toleration; 
literary  accomplishment :  xvn, 
121-126. 

Prose  Composition,  Forms  of:  v, 
11. 

The  first:  xvi,  23. 

Development  in  Puritan  Age: 
xvi,  13 1 ;  in  the  Age  of  the 
Restoration:  xvn,  14;  in  the 
Age  of  Queen  Anne:  xvn, 
20-35;  in  the  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Period:  The  Begin¬ 
nings:  xvn,  61-65;  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  School:  xvn,  72-117; 
the  Victorian  Age:  xvn,  123- 
125,  128;  xviii,  11-21;  in 
the  Colonial  and  Revolu¬ 
tionary  periods:  xviii,  64- 
66;  in  the  National  period: 
xviii,  67-76,  88-100,  no- 
119. 

Psalm  of  Life,  A:  vm,  48. 

Mentioned:  x,  139. 

Puritans,  The:  xvi,  128-131. 

Characteristics  of;  the  Revo- 
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lution;  Oliver  Cromwell; 
Puritan  influence  upon  lit¬ 
erature. 

Quatrain:  x,  54. 

Question,  A:  vm,  115. 

Rainy  Day,  The:  vii,  32. 

Discussion  of:  vii,  31. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter:  xvi,  71. 
Selection:  On  English  Valor: 
xvi,  71. 

Passions  are  likened  best  to 
Hoods:  xvi,  75. 

Mentioned:  xvi,  61,  81,  83, 
118. 

Reade,  Charles:  xviii,  20. 
Reading:  x,  70. 

Realf,  Richard. 

Indirection:  xv,  106. 

Reaper  and  the  Flozvers,  The: 

vii,  66. 

Recessional,  The:  vn,  39. 

Study  of:  vn,  41. 

Mentioned:  11,  1 1 5 ;  vii,  36. 
Red  Cross  Knight  and  the 
Dragon,  The:  xvi,  85. 
Renaissance  in  New  England, 
Summary  of,  by  Barrett 
Wendell:  xviii,  102. 

Reply  to  Hayne,  The:  v,  43. 

Study  of:  v,  138. 

Mentioned:  xv,  68,  99. 
Repplier,  Agnes. 

Mentioned:  iv,  116. 
Resignation:  vm,  104. 

Return  of  the  Fisherman  (Il¬ 
lustration) :  11,  12. 

Revenge,  The:  x,  121. 

Review  Questions. 

11,  130;  iv,  1 19;  vi,  141; 
vm,  143;  x,  145;  xii,  133; 
xv,  147. 

Rhyme,  Discussion  of:  vii,  20. 


Richardson,  Abby  S. 

Quoted:  xviii,  63,  116. 
Richardson,  Samuel:  xvii,  62. 

Mentioned:  11,  120;  xvii,  61. 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb. 
Portrait:  x,  76. 

Selections:  An  Old  Played-out 
Song:  vm,  57. 

When  She  Comes  Home:  x, 
77- 

Mentioned:  xviii,  119. 

Quoted:  11,  116. 

Ring  and  the  Book,  The  (Selec¬ 
tions  from) :  xviii,  27. 
“Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells”  (Il¬ 
lustration)  :  ix,  90. 

Ripley,  George:  xviii,  88. 

Quoted:  xviii,  86. 

River  of  the  Water  of  Life, 
The  ( Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Il¬ 
lustration) :  xvi,  138. 

Rivers,  The  Two:  x,  80. 

Robert  of  Lincoln:  vm,  54. 

Mentioned:  vm,  122. 

Robin  Hood. 

Legend  of:  x,  101. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Widow's 
Sons:  x,  102. 

Roe,  Edward  Payson. 

Quoted:  11,  126. 

Roger  de  Coverley,  Sir:  iv,  11. 

At  Home:  iv,  15. 

A  Sunday  at  Home:  iv,  21. 

Studies:  iv,  26. 

At  the  Theater :  iv,  27. 

Studies:  iv,  34. 

At  Vauxhall:  iv,  35. 

Death  of  Sir  Roger:  iv,  40. 

Studies:  iv,  46. 

Mentioned:  v,  12. 

Romantic  School:  xvii,  71,  75. 
Rosetti,  Dante  G. 

The  Sonnet:  x,  58. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  43. 
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Ruskin,  John. 

Biography:  iii,  139;  place  in 
literature:  xvn,  153. 

Portrait:  in,  frontispiece. 

Selection:  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive:  in,  111. 

Mentioned:  in,  19. 

Quoted:  in,  16. 

Rydal  Mount. 

Picture  of :  xv,  1 18. 

Mentioned:  xvni,  54. 

Rydal  Water  (Illustration)  :  in, 
138. 

Mentioned:  xvni,  54. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo. 

Mentioned:  v,  20. 

Schlegel,  Friedrich  K. 

Quoted:  xn,  63. 

Science  and  Philosophy  in 
Modern  English  Litera¬ 
ture. 

The  great  Victorian  scientists 
and  philosophers;  effect  of 
science  on  literature:  xvn, 
126-130. 

Mentioned:  xvn,  124. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter. 

Life;  poems  and  the  Waverley 
Novels;  wane  of  power  and 
death;  personal  appearance; 
character;  friends;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  writings:  xvii, 
75-9I- 

Portrait:  xvn,  74. 

Selections:  Boat  Song:  vn,  21. 
Allen-a-Dale :  vin,  23. 
Coronach:  vin,  25. 

Jock  of  Hazeldean:  x,  99. 
Stanzas  from  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel:  xvn,  77, 
78; 

from  Marmion:  xvn,  78, 

81. 


Hymn  to  the  Virgin  xvn, 
82. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare 
o’er:  xvn,  83. 

Mentioned:  1,  13;  n,  121,  123; 
x,  140;  xvn,  73,  74,  96,  1 16; 
xvni,  7 1. 

Quoted:  xvn,  76,  87,  100. 
Self-Reliance:  iv,  53. 

Study  of:  iv,  103. 

Mentioned:  v,  13. 

Senate  Chamber,  United  States 
(Illustration):  v,  138. 

Sestet:  x,  54. 

Shairp,  John  C. 

Quoted:  vn,  26,  30,  78. 
Shakespeare,  William. 

Biography:  xn,  125;  place  in 
literature:  xvi,  117. 

Portrait:  xi,  frontispiece. 
Selections:  Let  me  not  to  the 
marriage  of  true  minds:  x, 
60. 

Macbeth:  xi,  12. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
(selected  portions)  :  n,  87. 
Mentioned:  n,  81;  in,  19;  iv, 
1 13,  1 15;  v,  21;  vi,  16;  VIII, 
132;  ix,  142;  x,  54,  60;  XII, 
17,  64,  65,  66,  67,  122;  xv, 
95;  xvi,  64,  65,  71,  118,  131, 
155.  156;  xvn,  36,  72,  112; 
xvni,  63. 

Quoted:  xv,  13,  17. 
Shakespeare,  William:  x,  74. 
Shaw,  T.  B. 

Quoted:  vin,  77. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe. 

Biography:  x,  133;  place  in 
literary  history:  xvn,  115. 
Portrait:  x,  frontispiece. 
Selections:  Stanzas:  vn,  70. 
Ode  to  a  Skylark:  vn,  87. 

The  Cloud:  vin,  50. 
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Adonais:  x,  13. 

Ozymandias :  x,  79. 
Mentioned:  iv,  114;  vii,  70, 
87;  ix,  51;  x,  11,  1 2,  13; 
xiv,  63;  xv,  96;  xvii,  73, 
1 16;  xviii,  36. 

Quoted:  vm,  12;  x,  11,  13. 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight: 
vii,  55- 

Short  Story,  The. 

Discussion  of:  11,  125. 

The  Great  Stone  Face:  1,  27. 
The  Ambitious  Guest:  11,  63. 
Wee  Willie  Winkie:  11,  89. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth: 

xiii,  21-137;  xiv,  11-54. 

The  Widow  and  Her  Son:  xiv, 

107. 

Siddons,  Sarah. 

Quoted:  xn,  50,  52,  54. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip:  xvi,  68. 
Elegy  on:  extracts  from:  x, 

108. 

Selection:  With  how  sad  steps, 
O  Moon!:  xvi,  69. 
Mentioned:  xvii,  62. 

Simile:  hi,  22. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens:  xvi,  53. 

Six  Greatest  American  Writ¬ 
ers,  The. 

Characterized;  intimate  con¬ 
nection  of  lives;  comments 
upon  and  estimates  of  one 
another;  principal  events  in 
lives  of:  xviii,  106-110. 
Slavery  Movement,  The. 

Origin  of;  New  England  ora¬ 
tory;  the  Abolitionists:  xviii, 
96-102. 

Sleep:  x,  65. 

Smith,  Adam. 

Mentioned:  vi,  135. 

Smith,  S.  F. 

Mentioned:  viii,  126. 


Smollet,  Tobias:  xvii,  64. 

Mentioned:  II,  120;  xvii,  155. 
Snow  Bound  (Extracts  from} : 
vii,  44,  45. 

Mentioned:  in,  14,  26. 

Softly:  viii,  28. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o’er: 
xvii,  83. 

Soldiers’  Dirge:  ix,  14. 

Solitary  Reaper,  The:  viii,  36. 
Solitude,  Ode  to:  xvii,  37. 

Songs. 

Discussion  of:  vii,  81. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic:  vii,  37. 

The  Recessional:  vii,  39. 
Sweet  and  low:  vii,  45. 

As  thro’  the  land:  vii,  47. 
Auld  Lang  Syne:  vii,  49. 

The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd: 
vii,  81. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light:  vii,  83. 
The  Splendor  Falls  on  Cas¬ 
tle  Walls:  viii,  18. 

Home  they  brought  her  war¬ 
rior  dead:  viii,  19. 

Ask  me  no  more:  viii,  20. 
Boat  Song:  viii,  21. 
Allen-a-Dale :  viii,  23. 
Coronach:  viii,  25. 

Those  Evening  Bells:  viii, 
30. 

Hymn  to  the  Night:  viii,  46. 
A  Psalm  of  Life:  viii,  48. 
Robert  of  Lincoln:  viii,  54. 
To  Charis:  xvi,  119. 

To  Celia:  xvi,  120. 

Cherry  Ripe:  xvi,  144. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin:  xvii, 
82. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare 
o’er:  xvii,  83. 

Sonnet,  Keats’s  Last:  x,  63. 
Sonnet,  The  (Gilder):  x,  56. 
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Sonnet,  The  (Rosetti) :  x,  58. 
Sonnet,  The  (Wordsworth) :  x, 
57- 

Sonnets:  Study  of:  x,  49-55. 
One  Autumn  Night :  vii,  52. 
Golden  Fetters:  vii,  53. 

On  His  Own  Blindness  (Mil- 
ton)  :  x,  49. 

Victor  and  Vanquished :  x,  51. 
Composed  upon  the  Beach 
near  Calais:  x,  53. 

The  Sonnet:  x,  56. 

The  Sonnet:  x,  57. 

The  Sonnet:  x,  58. 

Cupid  in  Distress:  x,  59. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of 
true  minds:  x,  60. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese : 
x,  61,  62. 

Keats’s  Last  Sonnet:  x,  63. 
Night  and  Death:  x,  64. 

Sleep:  x,  65. 

Night:  x,  66. 

Personal  Talk:  x,  67,  68,  69. 
Reading:  x,  70. 

The  Poet:  x,  71. 

The  Old  Poets:  x,  72. 

Mosgiel  Farm:  x,  73. 

William  Shakespeare :  x,  74. 

To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell: 
x,  75- 

A  Sleeping  Child:  x,  76. 

When  She  Comes  Home:  x,  77. 
Trailing  Arbutus:  x,  78. 
Ozymandias :  x,  79. 

The  Two  Rivers:  x,  80. 
Composed  upon  Westminster 
Bridge:  x,  81. 

To  Sleep:  xv,  80. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon! : 
xvi,  69. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese :  x, 
61,  62. 

Characterized  by  Stedman: 
XVIII,  41. 


Sothern,  Edward  H.  (as  Ham¬ 
let). 

Portrait:  xn,  130. 

Southey,  Robert. 

Portrait:  xvm,  52. 

Mentioned:  1,  113;  xvn,  75,  90. 
Quoted:  vn,  18;  ix,  25. 

Sparks,  Jared. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  111. 
Spectator ,  The. 

History  of:  iv,  11. 

Essays  from:  iv,  12-46. 
Mentioned:  xvn,  35. 

Spencer,  Herbert:  xvii,  127. 
Spenser,  Edmund. 

Biography:  xvi,  77-81;  the 
Faerie  Queene;  its  plan;  ap¬ 
preciative  comments  on;  se¬ 
lections  from:  xvi,  82-104; 
Spenser’s  personality;  poetic 
power;  style;  influence:  xvi, 
104-108. 

Portrait:  vn,  52. 

Selections:  Golden  Fetters: 

vii,  53- 

Astrophel  (Extracts  from) : 
ix,  108. 

Mentioned:  II,  81;  ix,  108;  x, 
54;  xvi,  64,  65,  155,  156. 
Quoted:  xv,  13. 

Stairway  in  Longfellow's 
Home  (Illustration):  x,  80. 
Stanza. 

Structure  of:  vii,  13;  types  of: 
vii,  22. 

Spenserian:  vii,  22;  xvi,  84. 
Stanzas:  vii,  70. 

Mentioned:  x,  135. 

Stanzas  from  Power’s  Appreci¬ 
ative  Poem  on  Bryant:  viii, 

123- 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence. 
Mentioned:  xvm,  119- 
Quoted:  ix,  51,  136;  xvii,  129; 
xvm,  34,  4L  42. 
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Steele,  Richard. 

Mentioned:  iv,  n,  12;  xvii, 
35,  155;  xvm,  14. 

Steevens,  George. 

Quoted:  xn,  51. 

Sterling,  John. 

The  Tzuo  Oceans:  vm,  31. 

Sterne,  Laurence:  xvii,  64. 

Mentioned:  11,  120. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 

Chief  works;  character  of 
writings;  rank:  xviii,  21. 
Portrait:  iv,  114. 

Mentioned:  iv,  115. 

Stewart,  Dugald.  . 

Quoted:  in,  52. 

Stoddard,  Richard  H. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  119. 

Stoke  Pogis  Church  (Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  ix,  frontispiece. 
Mentioned:  xviii,  55. 
Stratford-on-Avon  (Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  xii,  frontispiece. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin:  its  in¬ 
fluence;  Old  Town  Folks: 
xviii,  100,  1 01. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  103. 
Structure  and  Interpretation 
of  Poetry,  Studies  in. 

The  structure  of  poetry:  vii, 
11. 

The  interpretation  of  poetry: 

vii,  26. 

The  poet’s  inspiration:  vii, 
43- 

The  poet’s  moods:  vii,  70. 
Structure  of  Poetry,  The. 
Meter:  how  produced;  kinds 
of  feet;  varieties  of  verse: 
vii,  11-19. 

Rhyme:  how  constituted;  va¬ 
riety  in  rhyme  scheme;  allit¬ 


eration;  rhyme  royal;  ottiva 
rima;  Spenserian  stanza: 
vii,  20-22. 

Studies:  vii,  23. 

Student,  To  the:  i,  5,  118;  xvi, 
3;  xviii,  129. 

Studies:  i,  67,  109;  n,  53,  61; 
in,  40,  44,  67,  135;  iv,  26, 
34,  46,  103;  v,  16,  19,  29, 
138;  vi,  129;  vii,  23,  28,  31, 
34,  39,  92,  98;  vm,  11,  76; 
ix,  20,  42,  49,  1 13 ;  x,  11,  50, 
52,  82;  xii,  23-81,  1 19; 

xin,  14,  17;  xiv,  57,  101; 

xv,  11,  65,  83,  93,  108,  1 1 3 ; 

xvi,  37,  58,  109,  124,  157; 

xvii,  15,  44,  66,  92,  117,  157; 
xviii,  44,  80,  104,  120. 

Studies,  Of:  in,  46. 

Study  in  Longfellow’s  Home, 
The  (Illustration):  x,  136. 
Sumner,  Charles:  xviii,  99. 

Mentioned:  xviii,  103. 
Supplementary  Reading:  ii, 
119;  iv,  1 13 ;  vi,  139;  xii, 
122. 

Supreme  Court  Room  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington 
(Illustration) :  v,  40. 

Szueet  and  low:  vii,  45. 

Swift,  Jonathan. 

Biography:  xvii,  21;  style: 

xvii,  33-34. 

Portrait:  xvii,  20. 

Selections  from  Gulliver’s 
Travels:  xvii,  23-33. 
Mentioned:  xvii,  20,  38,  155. 
Quoted:  xvii,  35. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  C. 

William  Shakespeare :  x,  74. 
Mentioned:  ix,  52;  xviii,  43. 
Swinton,  William. 

Quoted:  vm,  77. 
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Synecdoche:  hi,  24. 

Tables  (See  Outlines). 

Taine,  H.  A. 

Quoted:  viii,  139;  ix,  50. 
Taylor,  Bayard. 

Portrait:  xvm,  126. 

Mentioned:  ix,  130;  xvm,  119. 
Tears,  Idle  Tears:  vxi,  50. 
Tennyson,  Alfred. 

Biography:  II,  57;  ix,  134; 
rank  among  Victorian  poets: 
xvm,  22. 

Portrait:  ix,  48. 

Selections:  Enoch  Arden:  n, 
1 1. 

Crossing  the  Bar:  vn,  33. 
Sweet  and  lozv:  vii,  45. 

As  thro '  the  land:  vii,  47. 
Break,  Break,  Break:  vii,  48. 
Tears,  Idle  Tears:  vii,  so. 

A  Farewell:  vii,  73. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
i  Duke  of  Wellington :  vii, 
90. 

The  splendor  falls:  viii,  18. 
Home  they  brought  her  war¬ 
rior  dead:  viii,  19. 

Ask  me  no  more:  viii,  20. 
The  Brook:  viii,  38. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade:  viii,  62. 

In  Memoriam:  ix,  57. 

Night:  x,  66. 

The  Revenge:  x,  12 1. 

Extract  from  Morte  d’  Ar¬ 
thur:  xvi,  43- 

Mentioned:  in,  18,  19;  vii,  4S» 
47,  72;  x,  136;  xv,  96;  xvi, 

43- 

Quoted:  vii,  46,  47>  5°;  xv,  17. 
Terry,  Ellen  (Portraits  as  Lady 
Macbeth):  with  the  daggers; 


in  the  Banquet  Scene:  xi, 
52,  88. 

Thackeray,  William  Make¬ 
peace, 

Biography;  works;  tempera¬ 
ment  and  genius:  xvm,  11- 
15;  as  an  essayist:  xvn,  155. 

Portrait:  xvm,  14. 

Mentioned:  1,  13;  iv,  114;  xv, 
14;  xvm,  15. 

Quoted:  vi,  14;  xiv,  138;  xvm, 
14. 

Thames  Embankment  (Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  vi,  128. 

Theaters:  xvi,  1 20-1 22. 

In  the  Elizabethan  Age:  struc¬ 
ture  of;  nature  and  duration 
of  plays. 

The  Breakers  (Illustration) :  ir, 
34. 

The  Flume  in  the  White 
Mountains  (Illustration) : 
11,  72. 

The  Old  Manse  (Illustration) : 
11,  frontispiece. 

The  splendor  falls:  viii,  18. 

Thomson,  Daniel  G. 

Quoted:  n,  121. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David. 

Eccentric  life;  character;  love 
of  nature;  extract  from 
Wild  Apples;  limitations  as  a 
writer:  xvm,  91-96. 

Mentioned:  iv,  108,  115;  xviii, 
103. 

Those  Evening  Bells:  viii,  30. 

Thought,  Mastery  of:  iii,  ii. 

Three  Ravens,  The:  x,  89. 

Threnodia:  ix,  37. 

Study  of:  ix,  42. 

Title  Page  of  First  Edition  of 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  (Fac¬ 
simile  Reproduction) :  11,  88. 
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To  a  Mouse:  vii,  124. 

To  a  Skylark:  vii,  113. 

To  a  Waterfowl:  vii,  141. 

Mentioned:  vm,  124. 

To  Blossoms:  xvi,  146. 

To  Celia:  xvi,  120. 

To  Charis:  xvi,  119. 

To  Daffodils:  xvi,  145. 

To  Helen:  vn,  57. 

To  Mary  in  Heaven:  vn,  62. 

To  One  in  Paradise:  vn,  58. 

To  Sleep:  xv,  80. 

To  the  Cuckoo:  vn,  93. 

Study  of:  vn,  95. 

To  the  Daisy:  vn,  115. 

To  the  Dandelion:  vn,  116. 

Tomb  of  Goldsmith  (Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  xiv,  frontispiece. 

Tragedy. 

The  first:  xir,  16. 

Modern:  xil,  17. 

Transcendentalism  and  the 
Transcendentalists. 

Origin  of;  defined  by  George 
Ripley;  Brook  Farm;  leaders 
in  the  experiment:  xvm,  85- 
90. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  67. 

Twain,  Mark  (Clemens,  Samuel 
L.). 

Portrait:  xvm,  frontispiece. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  119. 

Twenty-third  Psalm,  The:  xv, 
76. 

Mentioned:  xv,  95. 

Twickenham  Ferry  (Poem  and 
illustration) :  xv,  78. 

Two  Oceans,  The:  vm,  31. 

Tyndale,  William. 

Translation  of  the  bible; 
tragic  death:  xvi,  49. 

Selections :  The  Lord’s  Prayer: 
xvi,  si. 

The  Magnificat:  xvi,  51. 

Tvndall,  John. 


Mentioned:  xvn,  128. 

Ulrici,  Hermann. 

Quoted:  xn,  63. 

Una  and  the  Lion:  xvi,  100. 
Unitarianism. 

Rise  of;  rapid  spread  of: 

xvm,  84,  85. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  67. 

Unities,  The  Three:  xii,  15. 
Unity. 

In  a  short  poem:  xm,  11. 

In  a  narrative:  xm,  17. 
Mentioned:  v,  15;  xv,  84. 

Vale  of  Avoca,  The:  xv,  77. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry. 

Mentioned:  iv,  116. 

Verse,  Discussion  of:  vii,  13. 
Very,  Jones:  xvm,  89. 

Victor  and  Vanquished:  x,  51. 

Study  of:  x,  52. 

Virgil. 

Mentioned:  vm,  129;  ix,  108; 
x,  86;  xvi,  1 1 7. 

Walker,  Hugh. 

Quoted:  ix,  137. 

Walton,  Izaak:  xvi,  13 i. 

Selection  from  the  Compleat 
Angler:  xvi,  132. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphrey. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  21. 
Washington,  The  City  of  (Il¬ 
lustration):  v,  122. 

Wayside,  Concord  (Illustration) : 
11,  80. 

Webster,  Daniel. 

Biography:  v,  35. 

Portrait:  v,  frontispiece. 
Selection:  Reply  to  Hayne:  v, 
43- 

Mentioned:  1,  74;  111,  14;  v, 
13,  15,  20,  34;  xv,  99;  xvii, 
147;  vm,  102. 
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Quoted:  xiv,  132. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie:  n,  89. 

Mentioned:  v,  12. 

Westminster  Abbey:  xv,  43. 

Westminster  Abbey  (Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  iv,  frontispiece. 

Westminster  Bridge  (Illustra¬ 
tion)  :  vi,  82. 

Westminster  Bridge,  Composed 
Upon:  x,  81. 

When  She  Comes  Home:  x,  77. 

Whipple,  Edwin  P. 

Mentioned:  iv,  113. 

Quoted:  11,  121,  126;  v,  34; 

XVII,  III. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco. 

Night  and  Death:  x,  64. 

Whitman,  Walt. 

Mentioned:  xvm,  119. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf. 

Biography:  vn,  133;  connec¬ 
tion  with  anti-slavery  strug¬ 
gle;  rank  among  American 
poets:  xvm,  101-106;  dates 
of  principal  events  in  life  of: 
xvm,  108. 

Portrait:  vn,  132. 

Selection:  Extracts  from  Snow 
Bound:  vn,  44,  45. 

Mentioned:  hi,  14;  VII,  43; 
ix,  130;  xvm,  103. 

Quoted:  in,  23,  26. 

Widow  and  Her  Son,  The:  xiv, 
107. 

Mentioned:  xv,  88. 

Quoted:  xv,  69. 

Wigglesworth,  Rev.  Michael: 
xvm,  63. 

William  the  Conqueror:  xvi, 
i7- 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker. 

Contributor  to  early  maga¬ 
zines;  life;  works:  xvm, 

78-79- 

Wilson,  John. 

Quoted:  1,  116. 


Wind  and  Stream,  The:  viii,  32. 
With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon!: 
xvi,  69. 

Wolfe,  Charles. 

Mary:  ix,  13. 

Woodbury,  George  E. 

Quoted:  vn,  139. 

Wordsworth,  William. 
Biography:  viii,  131. 

Portrait:  viii,  16. 

Selections:  The  Daffodils:  vn, 
27. 

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  De¬ 
light:  vn,  55. 

To  the  Cuckoo:  vn,  93. 

Ode  to  Duty:  vn,  95. 

To  a  Skylark:  vn,  113. 

To  the  Daisy:  vn,  115. 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up:  viii, 
i7- 

The  Solitary  Reaper:  viii, 
36. 

Bereavement :  ix,  13. 
Composed  upon  the  Beach 
near  Calais:  x,  53. 

The  Sonnet:  x,  57. 

Personal  Talk:  x,  67,  68,  69. 
Mosgiel  Farm:  x,  73. 
Composed  upon  Westminster 
Bridge:  x,  81. 

To  Sleep:  xv,  80. 

Mentioned:  1,  113,  114;  in, 
14;  iv,  1 14;  vn,  95;  ix,  136; 

xiv,  63;  xv,  98;  xvm,  73, 
75.  90,  96,  1 16. 

Quoted:  1,  114;  viii,  131,  136; 

xv,  17. 

Wordsworth’s  Tomb  at  Gras¬ 
mere  (Illustration) :  viii, 

130- 

Work,  Carlyle’s  Gospel  of: 

xvii,  149. 

Wyclif,  John. 

Extract  from  Wyclif  transla¬ 
tion  of  bible:  xvi,  25. 
Mentioned:  xvi,  49,  30. 
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